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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES, 


a 


RINCE BISMARCK is beginning to perceive that 

his Gagging Bill has no chance of being accepted 

by the Reichstag, and is therefore giving himself an 
infinite amount of trouble to prove that he never cared 
about it, and that, in fact, it was never his Bill at 


all’ Bavaria is not inclined to approve ‘it, and: 


confidential letters from Stuttgart inform the Chan- 
cellor that even little Wiirtemberg will oppose the 
measure. The advisability of withdrawing the Bill alto- 
gether is already being discussed. It is now suggested 
that the Reichstag itself should propose certain ‘“stand- 
ing orders” to restrain what the Government considers 
excesses of language, and the publication of those 
excesses by the reporters. Thus the same result would 
be attained without Prince Bismarck having to incur the 
odium of forcing the Bill through Parliament, or the 
ridicule of seeing it rejected. But the National-Liberal 
Party has not accepted this new idea with any enthusiasm. 
It is not inclined to do more than to pass some regula- 
tions increasing temporarily the discretionary powers of 
the President of the Reichstag. 


THE articles in the Prussian papers on the question of 
the Brunswick Succession speak with amusing confidence 
of the annexation of the Duchy to Prussia as the most 
natural, and ultimately inevitable, solution of the difficulty. 
It may well be doubted whether the Brunswickers them- 
selves would be ready to accept such a solution. German 
unity under Prussian direction has proved a burthen hard 
to bear, and the people of the small German States are 
much more disposed to cling to the remnants of 
their old institutions than to be brought into closer 
contact with the arbitrary dictatorship of Prince Bismarck. 
It is, indeed, being whispered among German politicians, 
when they are out of hearing of the police, that the 
Chancellor, with all his boldness, his strength of will, 
and his mastery of the smaller arts of diplomacy, is not a 
great statesman of the calibre of a Stein or a Cavour; 
that half of his success is due to good fortune, and much 
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of the remainder to audacity; that he utterly fails to 
appreciate at their due value the leading tendencies and 
forces of the age, and that, instead of guiding his country 
on the road to progress, he strives to thrust her back into 
the narrow prejudices and autocratic spirit of the Middle 
Ages. The German people are discontented at the 
results of German unity, and with good reason. Not- 
withstanding the milliards, they have become poorer, and 
their ad richer ; their taxes are far heavier than 
they were before the union, and they are less free. 
“ Through unity to liberty” was the cry of the National 
Liberals in 1866; but it seems probable that the future 
will rather show that the Germans have advanced 
through unity to despotism. 


PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG, the Russian 
candidate for the throne of new Bulgaria, is pretending 
to feel a certain amount of hesitation at accepting the 
sovereignty. He declares that the division of Bulgaria 
as decreed by the Treaty of Berlin takes away any 
chance of the throne being a safe one. In order, there- 
fore, to alarm him, Prince Reuss, German Ambassador at 
Vienna, who formerly occupied the same position at St. 
Petersburg and Constantinople, has been brought forward 
as a candidate, but this step is not considered to be serious. 
The International Commission for Eastern Roumelia, 
which is to prolong its stay at Philippopolis for another 
three months, is proceeding very slowly in the work of 
organisation. The members of the Commission have 
been reproached on this account, but we are informed 
that in nearly every direction they encounter unexpected 
opposition from the population. ‘There are also many 
difficulties of another character; for instance, in order 
to be able to print the protocols of the meetings the 
Commission was forced to summon men from Vienna to 
perform this indispensable work. 


THE news from Bulgaria entirely confirms the view we 
have expressed that the future action of the Christian 
nationalities in the East is not likely to be influenced by 
feelings of gratitude for what any of the European Powers 
may have done for them. The Bulgarians, now that they 
have been liberated by the Russians, have a natural desire 
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em ot in order to promote their interests but 
her own, A similar allegation would, no doubt, have 
heén miade, with more or less injustice, in regard to 
ourselves, if we had followed the advice of Mr. Glad- 
stone and his followers to protect our interests in the 
East by helping the Christian nationalities to break up 
the Turkish Empire. The Zimes naively hopes that 
now the Bulgarians have broken with the Russians, they 
will look to the Western Powers for support, and 
abandon their attempt to unite the two Bulgarias. But 
for what else could they require the support of the 
Western Powers? It is easy to understand that they 
should have had enough of the tyranny and corruption 
of Russian administrators, and that they should have 
come to the conclusion that, even as regards their desire 
for union, the Western Powers, which are so much 
swayed by popular influences, would be more likely to 
give them effectual help than Russia alone. They may 
hope that England and France would not at least 
resist the union of the Bulgarian principality with 
Eastern Roumelia any more than they did that of 
Moldavia with Wallachia, especially when the movement 
for such union is freed from the suspicion of being 
supported by Russia. But to suppose that they would 
promote our interests in the East merely because they 
have a liking for the English character and English 
institutions, or that they would have promoted our 
interests if we had shown them more sympathy, or even 
had. helped them to work out their liberation, is to 
credit them with a sense of favours received or to 
come which has not hitherto been witnessed in nations 
far more advanced in the scale of civilisation than the 
Bulgari 
’ Tue last debates in the Prussian Landtag have severely 
shaken the position of Dr. Falk, the Minister of Public 
Worship. Up to that date the Empress Augusta had been 
Dr. Falk’s only opponent at the Royal Castle ; but a short 
time ago the Grand Duchess of Baden, the Emperor’s 
only daughter, went over to the pietist Protestant party, 
that is, to the one opposed to Dr. Falk, and he is now 
not at allsecure in his post. Prince Bismarck himself 
seems no longer able to. support his colleague of the 
Public Worship Department efficiently ; and we may be 
confident that in a short time there will be a change in 
that office, and that the present holder will fall a victim. 
But it is a fact that the Prince Imperial, who protects Dr. 
Falk, has openly declared himself the opponent of the 
Court of Carlsruhe and of the Grand Duchess, his 
sister. 


Caprain GetMAN, of the Caucasian Engineers, 
who was despatched a short time ago from Tiflis to 
Khiva, to report upon the inundation of the Amou 
Daria, has telegraphed to the Grand Duke Michael 
that the area of desert submerged exceeds all anti- 
cipations formed in Russia, and that there is a per- 
ceptible steady movement of the waters in the direc- 
tion of the Caspian. Near Lake Kamis the river is 
rolling along its ancient bed at the rate of two miles 
an hour. Its width at this place exceeds a hundred 
yards. Further west it spreads itself over the sand, 
which very rapidly absorbs it ; but there are, neverthe- 
less, signs that, in spite of the thirsty nature of the 
Kara Kum, the area of water is largely extending, 
and a remarkable impulse to the movement ‘may be 
expected’ when the’ floods take ‘place along the’ ‘course 
of the Oxus in the’ spring. 


- sian’ expedition to certain destruction in the defiles of the — 
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_tion, or is endowed with friends at Court, an Imperial 
decree may exempt him from passing through the lower 
‘|i grades, but in most instances he must start at the bottom 



















































Cabul last summef, he did not know whether to regandit 
Ameer as a friend or a foe, and, owing to his reputatior 
for treachery, there was a fear lest he might lure the Rus-— 


Hindoo Koosh. Whatever the sentiments of his people 
might be, Afghanistan was certainly a barrier between 
Turkestan and India, and so long as Shere Ali maintained ~ 
his policy of exclusiveness there could be no free Com- 
munication between the Russian and English possessions, 
It was clearly, therefore, to the interest of General Kauf- © 
mann to break down this obstacle, and it was an advan- ~ 
tage to him to have the task done by the English, as they | 
would, in consequence, incur heavy expense and the odium 
of an invasion. In this he has fully succeeded, and the 

movement which he has provoked must now continue 
until the borders of the two Empires become conitér- 
minous. When that is effected, and Russians are able to 
move freely between Tashkend and Calcutta, the game of 
England as an antagonist to Russia will be played out. 7 
A population of two hunded and fifty millions will not > 
always submit to the “oppression” of one hundred ~~ 
thousand when a helping hand is nigh, and the “English 
will go on simmering in fancied security till they disappear ~ 
in their own steam!” Of course these views may seem 
exaggerated to ourselves, but they are entertained by every — 
earnest man in Turkestan. 
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Tue Russian Government is about to undertake the 
colonisation, on a large scale, of the Semiretchinsk 
district, which is the richest province in Turkestan, and — 
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the district was first organised, it contained 14 settle 
ments, with 25,000 individuals of Russian nationality. 
Last year a fresh census showed that the number of — 
colonies had risen to 50, with 56,289 inhabitants. A 
large proportion of these are exiles, and are so disposed 
by the authorities as to serve as an admirable lever for 
the Russification of the Kirghiz and Sarts, who form the — 
native population of the Semiretchinsk province. To — 
increase their number, a sum of 200,000 roubles has just 
been assigned by the Russian Minister of Finance, and 
peasants will be encouraged to emigrate thither from - 
crowded districts of European Russia. 


RussIAN society is much agitated by a rumour in 
circulation that the Imperial Council has closed its: 
deliberations on the Tchin, and has recommended thé 
abolition of that institution forthwith. For nearly a 
generation there has been a talk of doing away with 
the Tchin or amending it, and when the present Emperor’ 
ascended the throne he summoned a Commission: to 
inquire into its organisation ; but, owing to the magnitude 
of the Serf Emancipation, the Government very wisely 
left alone for a while a social arrangement that affectéd 
every individual in the Empire. Briefly speaking, modérn 
Russian society, as constituted by Peter the Great, is 
divided into fourteen Tchins, or ranks, the basis being 
the principle that personal distinction can only arise from’ 
service rendered to the Crown. Whatever may be the 
social position of a man, he is supposed on entering the 
Government employ to begin in the lowest rank, and 
work his way upwards. If he has had a high-class edti¢ea- 
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-being gives him his sfafus in society, and in all public 
«ceremonies he is supposed to pay deference and give 
place to the individual higher in Tchin to himself, whether 
he be an officer in the army or navy, a professor, or a 
priest. In'this arrangement the mod/esse, the mercantile 
classes, and the peasants count as nothing, and, however 
ancient a man’s pedigree may be, or however high he 
may have risen in. commerce or private enterprise, he is 
nowhere when he comes in contact with the Tchin. The 
-official savant cannot rise higher than the eighth degree, 
the promotion of a town official ceases when he attains 
to rank five, and from this point to the culminating grade 
of Field-Marshal in Tchin Number One the Army and 
Navy and Court have all the social distinctions to them- 
selves. Respecting the form that society will take on 
the abolition of the Tchin, there is nothing as yet forth- 
coming, but, whatever it may be, provision will no doubt 
be made for improving the status of the landed gentry, 
the merchant, and the industrial classes, and if the reform 
is carried out in the same sweeping manner that marked 


the emancipation of the serfs, it will effect a change in 


the social structure of Russia second in importance only 
to that noble undertaking of the Czar. 


THE Greek residents at Varna assembled in front of 
the Bishop’s palace to protest against the order of com- 
pulsory military service, which affects Greek subjects. 
The Governor hastened to the spot with a number of 
troops, and dispersed the crowd. 


Weare informed that the Porte, being alarmed at the 
serious position of the Ottoman Empire in financial 
matters, has determined tosummonthe Parliament. Namyk 
Pasha, who is well-known as an opponent of Parliamen- 
tary government, recently stated to an eminent foreigner 
that the Porte, in order to obtain the confidence of the 
European Powers, must immediately call Parliament 
together and commence a thorough reform. Namyk 
further said that for three years the Ottoman Govern- 
ment had not acted in good faith ; for after calling upon 
the Deputies for their assistance they had exiled those 
who had the courage to expose the corruption of the 
administration. 


THE Russian Government is very anxious about the 
remarkable spread of the Molakani sect in the southern 
provinces. The religious tenets of these dissenters are 
not strictly defined, but they acknowledge no spiritual 
guidance except that of the Holy Scriptures, taken in a 
broad and spiritual sense according to the reader’s own 
understanding, and, in many minor details, bear a strong 
resemblance to the Presbyterians. ‘They are believed to 
number 100,000 souls, are honest, moral, and thrifty, and 
in every respect present a remarkable contrast to the im- 
provident, unprincipled orthodox peasants and their 
drunken “popes” or priests by whom they are sur- 
rounded. For years the Government has been at pains 
to check the progress of these Protestants by active perse- 
cution, and at the present moment the jails of Kharkoff 
and Kieff contain numerous members of the sect, whose 
only crime consists in that they refuse to attend the parish 
church, and particularly abhor the signing of the cross 
and the veneration of sacred images. Finding imprison- 
ment no good in checking the movement, an attempt is 
now to be made to remove the heresy out of the midst of 
Russia by assisting or compelling a migration of the 
Molatani to Armenia. Officials, we are assured, have 
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effect, and -we can only trust that Mr. Gladstone will use 
his best efforts to prevent a recurrence of the scenes ‘of 
cruelty that marked the exile of the Stundists (Russian 
Evangelical Christians) prune Cree bananrtionts 





Tre Austrian Minister of War intends asking ‘the 
Delegations for a grant of twenty millions of florins td 
repair she War Ane of hid Ceeereaed; Wh HS Be 
very bad state. 





A PAMPHLET which has appéared at Paris under the 
title of “ Hungary: Its Nationalities and its Future,” gives 
the most recent statistics of that polyglot ccuntry, in 
which the Magyar race holds the strongest leading posi- 
tion. There are said to be 6,176,612 Magyars ; 2,608,120 
Roumans ; 2,380,985 Serbo-Croats ; 1,898,202 Germans; 
1,835,334 Slovaks; 469,420 Ruthenes; and 48,654 
Albanese—making atotal of 15,417,327. If weput together 
the Serbo-Croats, the Slovaks, and the Ruthenes—though 
they speak widely different Slav dialects, and are otherwise 
divided from each other, both territorially and by 
religious and general inclination—we get a total for them 
of 4,912,874, so that the Magyars still have a compara- 
tive majority over them. The Germans, on their part, 
mostly go with the Magyars, and are, next to the latter, 
the most influential by their industry and culture. The 
Roumans, who are somewhat estranged from the Mag- 
yars, are, however, by no means favourably inclined 
towards the various Slavs. The result is the undoubted 
preponderance of the Magyars 4s the political centre, 
even as they occupy the centre of the country geographi- 
cally. The pamphlet alluded to puts matters very fairly 
before the reader. It also points out in a striking manner 
the danger arising to Hungary from Panslavist intrigues 
under Russian guidance. As to the formation of a 
Military and Customs’ League, of which Austria-Hungary 
would be the nucleus, and of which Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina would form part, we think the author who 
advocates this plan to be egregiously mistaken. Austria- 
Hungary had better shun the connection. 


Sicnor Depretis intends to abrogate the monetary 
convention concluded by Signor Cairoli with France, as 
he considers that it is against the interests of Italy. 





Ir is reported that an enterprising firm in this country 
has despatched agents to Siberia to make preparations for 
the ensuing season’s commerce by sea, and.we trust to 
hear before long of other merchants following their 
example. It should be understood that January and 
February are the months specially devoted in Siberia to 
the holding of fairs, and it is during this period that the 
trade of the country can be seen to its best advantage, 
and bargains secured for the summer. Goods purchased 
at Nijni Novgorod in the autumn are sold afresh at 
Irbit, Ekaterinburg, and Troitsk in the winter, and are 
conveyed by caravan to China, Turkestan, or Kashgaria 
before the snow melts from off the ground. Conse- 
quently, merchants desirous of buying up native produce 
in large quantities for despatch to England in the sum- 
mer should lose no time in betaking themselves to 
Siberia, the best mode of proceeding thither being to 
take a railway ticket from Chating Cross to Orenburg 
terminus, and thence to travel along the slope of the 
QOorals by sleigh, the journey from the Strand to Irbit 
occupying about eleven days. In order to encourage 
the sea trade, the Minister of Finance has offered to 
forezo all import duties at the ports of Siberia 
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for several years, Nevertheless, it will be advis- 
able to apply to General Greig for a proper certificate 
of exemption, which may be easily obtained through the 
medium of the English Consul at St. Petersburg. During 
last autumn it was finally settled by the experience of a 
number of foreign steamers that vessels could proceed 
from England to the River Obi in thirteen days, and that 
abundant lighterage (barges of six hundred tons, drawing 
four or five feet of water) was obtainable for the convey- 
ance of goods to Tobolsk and Tiumin. M. Serebriakoff, 
of the latter town, we hear, is engaged constructing two 
vessels of eight hundred tons burden, which in the spring 
will float down to the sea and convey cargoes of corn to 
London. Corn is remarkably cheap in these regions, 
wheat of excellent quality being sold at the rate of 153s. 
the ton. English manufactures are well known in Siberia, 
and are eagerly sought for. Thus far the sea trade has 
been almost entirely monopolised by the Germans, but 
there is no reason why our own merchants should not reap 
some advantage from the opening up of this new and 
lucrative market in Northern Asia. 


Tue Hecla, which has just joined the flag of Admiral 
Lord John Hay at Malta, has taken out a large quantity 
of torpedo stores, nominally for the use of the Fleet, but 
more for the purpose of showing that the ship is not 
actually useless than for any other reason. The amount 
of torpedo practice carried out on board ship in peace 
time is so limited that the stores carried on board 
are amply sufficient for the purpose. In time of war 
a vessel specially fitted like the Hecla would be 
simply invaluable; but while at peace the difficulty 
is to find any employment for her at all. The 
appointment is not considered a very desirable one, as, 
being supposed to be a non-combatant, there is very 
little honour and glory to be gained in her, while the risk 
to be run is about double what it is in any of the actual 
fighting-ships, not only from the nature of the cargo, but 
also because of the dead set which would no doubt be 
made at her by the enemy. It was at one time in con- 
templation at the Admiralty to have her painted red, like 
a powder-magazine, which would have been little else but 
a flaring invitation to blow her up to every enterprising 
torpedoist in the Russian service. When it is remembered 
that the destruction of a vessel like the Hecla would, for 
all purposes of attack, seriously cripple the Fleet to which 
she was attached, for a considerable period, the importance 
of hiding her identity as much as possible will be 
recognised. 


Tue Porte is demanding in urgent language a modifica- 
tion of the new Dobrudscha frontier of Roumania in the 
neighbourhood of Silistria. 


RECENT experiments with the electric light appear to 
show that the practical protection afforded by it against the 
attacks of torpedo boats has been somewhat over-estimated. 
In the first place, the arc covered by the light is extremely 
small, and it naturally very much intensifies the darkness 
in every direction other than the one in which it is 
actually pointing. Then, although the lens can be 
manipulated with considerable ease and rapidity, so that 
an arc of 180 degrees can be swept with the apparatus 
almost as quickly as with the eye, yet owing to the com- 
paratively narrow beam of light proceeding from it, it is 
extremely difficult to discover any small dark body in 
this manner. The horizon must be searched slowly and 
with care to make quite certain that nothing is in sight, 
and this takes time. In many cases swift-moving boats 
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yards. Thiswill be easily understood when it is 
that the effective range of the light is only ‘about 
2000 yards, and that boats going fifteen knots, which is 


not at ali an excessive speed for modern torpedo craft, 7 
will cover that distance in four minutes, so that they can 
remain outside the range of a light, leisurely sweeping the © 


horizon, until such time as the beam has passed them, 
and in three minutes afterwards be within easy striking 
distance with the “ Whitehead.” Bearing in mind the 
fact that a dark body, especially when in motion, is easiest 
seen against a dackground of light, the most efficient pro- 
tection would appear to be afforded by small gunboats 
placed at the corners of a square, each side of which is 
4000 yards, with the light shining on each other. This 
would afford space for a considerable squadron to be 
moored inside, while it would be impossible for anything 
to pass between the gunboats without being at once de- 
tected. ‘There would be the disadvantage that the small 
craft would, to a limited extent, mask the fire of the 
squadron, but that is a drawback which attaches to the 
employment of any description of auxiliaries. They would 
also themselves be liable to attack, but that preliminary 
operation would have to be performed before the squadron 
was seriously threatened, while at any rate there would be 
less at stake than if an Alexandra or Devastation were 
the first point of attack. These, however, are matters 
which nothing but the actual experience of warfare can 


satisfactorily settle, though a well-considered series of 


experiments would no doubt go far to elucidate the 
subject. 


Mr. Forster has laid before the Porte his plan for the 
reorganisation of the Ottoman Bank, which will be 
shortly discussed at a Ministerial Council. Mr. Forster 
proposes a diminution in the number of employés, an 
increase of their salaries, which are to be paid in gold, 
and retirement by seniority. 


ALREADY a marked decrease is shown in the goods 
return for freight of the Great Western Railway for the 
month of December ; this is general throughout the whole 
of the sixteen districts of the Company, but notably in the 
West of England and Cornwall minerals’ districts. The 
West of England portion pur e¢ simple goods’ carriage 
returns average about £ 18,000 per month, and that of the 
Cornwall Minerals, which line has been lately annexed 
by the Great Western Railway, some #1400. The annexa- 
tion of this railway can hardly be considered a financial 
success, for the continued stagnation in the mineral trade 
has affected traffic considerably. In addition to this, the 
Company is subject to no slight competition by horse- 
waggons, the proprietors of which ship merchandise at a 
lower rate, and there are not traders wanting who prefer 
this mode of shipment to the “Iron-horse.” With the 
view of meeting this, an allowance for rebate is made, sad 
rosé, to some merchants on the condition that a certain 
quantity of merchandise is annually carried on their line. 
Several mining companies during the past twelve months 
or so have been forced to close their works, and several 
further collapses are apprehended. . 


Tue Grand Vizier has demanded that 20,000. men 
shall be enlisted, of whom 8000 are to form a Corps of 
Gendarmerie for Anatolia. 


THE election of Prince Battenberg is becoming very 
problematical on account of Prince Dondoukoff-Korsa- 
koff's intrigues. 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain ofa few.” —Swi¥t 





LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1879. 


THE NORTH NORFOLK ELECTION. 


HE election which has resulted in the return of 

Mr. Edward Birkbeck to Parliament points several 
morals no doubt. But there is one moral that it points 
more decidedly than any other, and that is the evil of 
speaking unadvisedly with the lips. If it had not pleased 
Mr. Forster to go down to Yarmouth, and there to make 
one of the most bellicose of speeches, few people out of 
East Anglia would have thought of attaching any peculiar 
significance to this particular election. There has been, 
however, as most observant students of politics must 
have remarked, a considerable stir among the members 
and chief partisans of the Gladstone Government lately. 
Nor have there been wanting reasons for that stir. 
The almost unexampled pressure of commercial dis- 
tress has naturally thrown the country into a 
vein of reflection. That reflection has disclosed 
the unpleasant facts that we are spending a great 
dea] of money, that our chances of earning money 
to meet this expenditure are by no means so over- 
poweringly great as was once fancied, and that foreign 
affairs are very troublesome things—and, what is more, 
very expensive things. This is exactly the sort of vein 
of reflection which is likely to lead to discontent against 
the existing Government, no matter what its politics be. 
The historical sailor didn’t see the use of keeping a devil 
if that devil did not satisfactorily dispose of his enemy. 
Similarly, the average voter is wont not to see the use of 
keeping a Government if that Government is not equal 
to the task of making his income large and his outgoings 
small, and of providing a decent show of legislation 
without any unpleasant harassing of individual interests. 
It would therefore not be at all surprising had the elec- 
tions of the past few months shown a very marked 
opposition spirit. As a matter of fact the spirit shown 
has been one of discontent, but not marked discontent. 
The art of minimising election defeats is a pleasant, but 
rather futile, art ; but when the worst has been said on 
both sides, the fact remains that of the main successes 
of the Liberal Party lately Newcastle-under-Lyne certainly, 


and Bristol apparently, were due to judicious but not 


too creditable coalition, and that Maldon, though an 
undoubted victory, was a victory on too small a scale, 
and due too much to personal and local causes, to count 
for much. It was, therefore, very natural that the 
sanguine hopes and beliefs of the Party should concen- 
trate themselves upon North Norfolk. They were 
there exactly in the condition which promises 
victory. They had been defeated at the last 
election by a very narrow majority indeed; they had 
a strong candidate, and they had been indefatigable 
in the performance of the minor duties of local 
electioneering. The constituency was of large size, of 
sufficiently varied character, and not of an unintelligent 
kind. If, then, the country were really beginning to be 
discontented with a Conservative Government, North 
Norfolk might fairly be taken as a test election. Mr. 
Forster, in his somewhat injudicious utterances, admitted 
as much. But he went further, and said that the Party 
he represented were fighting the battle at an enormous 
advantage. If they won, the triumph was indisputable ; 
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if they lost, they were merely as before. Unluckily for 
Mr. Forster, the result of the polling has by no means 
verified his words. The Liberals are by no means as 
they were ; they have been beaten by a majority nearly 
five times as great as that which seated the late Colonel 
Duff in 1876, and this is a circumstance which, even 
with those who pay little attention to the delusive science 
of electoral arithmetic, cannot fail to have a certain 
weight. 

For ourselves, we do not find any great difficulty in 
assigning the causes which have led to this unpleasant 
rebuff for the senior member for Bradford. There is no 
need to assume the existence of any violent Tory feeling 
in the electors of North Norfolk. . But it is quite reason- 
able to assume that the electors of North Norfolk failed 
to perceive any reason why they should change their 
allegiance. If the result is due to any one, or rather to 
any two men, it is quite due, no doubt, in the affirmative 
sense to Mr. C. S. Read, and in the negative sense to, 
Mr. Forster. The former gentleman fought his present 
colleague’s battle with remarkable energy and skill ; the 
latter was singularly unlucky in his counter-attack. Mr. 
Forster chose to rest the question of the election on two 
points, the non-performance of the Government in home 
politics, and what we may perhaps call their misperform- 
ance in foreign affairs. But unfortunately for himself, 
he had no alternative programme to propose under 
either head. The retort was, therefore, open 
and obvious. Ex-Cabinet Ministers, and especially 
ex-Cabinet Ministers who are known to have been within 
an ace of inheriting the leadership of their Party, cannot 
with impunity indulge in such methods of electioneering. 
The North Norfolk farmer is acute enough to make the 
rejoinder, “‘ This is all very well, but what are you going 
to do for me?” We think that it will be found that, 
when ex-Ministers of eminence have in days past taken 
part in such a campaign, they were ready to reply and 
to say what the excellencies of Codlin would be in 
comparison with the delinquencies of Short. Mr. Forster 
had no suggestions to offer on this head, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that his hearers or readers were 
unconvinced. 

But it is the foreign question, after all, which has most 
to do with the matter. Readers of our columns will 
have no difficulty in drawing up an indictment against 
the foreign policy of the Government, which would by 
no means lack force or cogency. But, unluckily for Mr. 
Forster and his Party, they are not the men to draw any 
such. The Government of Lord Beaconsfield has been 
wanting in courage and straightforwardness; but the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone is unfortunately known to 
have erred in principle. The Anglo-Turkish Convention, 
the acquisition of Cyprus, the Afghan War, are very 
dubious steps from a moral and from a political point of 
view. But to whose conduct was the difficulty owing 
from which Lord Beaconsfield’s Government has taken 
these dubious ways of extricating us? Nay, more. Mr. 
Forster enlarged on the probable future expenses and 
calls which the policy of the Government may, or rather 
will, bring on us. Breeders of turkeys are not 
too dense to reflect that if the restoration 
of the influence of England be so difficult and 
expensive a task, it might have been simpler and 
cheaper in the end never to have lost that influence. 
It is this which hampers prominent Liberal politicians 
in their political arguments. They, as a rule, religiously 
abstain from even noticing the point, and this gives an 
air of unreality to their contentions, which cannot fail to 
have a bad effect. Mr. Forster, who is a sensible man, 
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‘must know as well as we do that five-sixths of the 
‘inhabitants of of the three kingdoms, Liberal and Con- 
'gervative, who care about politics at all, are firmly con- 


vinced that the conduct of Mr. Gladstone from 1871 to 
1877 is to be blamed for the late disturbances. It is 
therefore altogether idle to cavil at the, probably ill- 
advised measures which have been taken in consequence. 
The common-sense of Englishmen generally revolts at 
such a proceeding, though their Party allegiance may be 
sufficiently strong to make them gulp down the 
difficulty, But it is notorious that hardly a Liberal 
of intelligence can be found who, in private life, denies 
the fact which Mr. Forster ignores. ‘This it is which is 
at the bottom of the acquiescence of the country in a 
policy which is open to so many serious objections (if 
taken by itself) as that of Lord Beaconsfield. This it is 
also which makes the merely negative criticism of the 
Opposition leaders seem false and futile. To restore 
their preponderance they must frankly abandon the task 
of criticising foreign politics in this incomplete manner, 
and start a definite programme of home policy which 
may commend itself to the electors. No other course is 
consistent with political decency, and certainly no other 
is likely to insure political success. 


FRENCH PURIFICATION. 


OME weeks ago we published an artitle entitled 
“The French Volcano,” in which we pointed out 
the dangers that surrounded the early years of the Re- 
public. The principal sources of future unrest, we said, 
would be found in the excessive centralisation of French 
administration, and in the zeal with which would-be 
purifiers of the body of Government employés would dis- 
miss old servants, supposed to be tainted with anti-Re- 
publican principles, in order to replace them by new 
ones. If we allude to what has previously appeared in 
these columns it is not to prove that our fears have been 
verified far more speedily than could have been expected, 
but in order to show that we are not simply repeating 
ourselves. The vote of last Monday gave M. Dufaure’s 
Ministry a majority, and it might fora moment have been 
supposed that the crisis was over. But, in fact, it is only 
beginning. For in his very able speech the President 
of the Council made certain half-promises which he has 
shown himself only too willing to realise as soon as 
possible. Whether M. Gambetta has made his all-power- 
ful support conditional on the “ purification” of the Ad- 
ministration already mentioned, or whether, at the last 
moment, the courage to oppose the impetuous men who 
would hurry them into excesses failed the Cabinet, we are 
not in a position to decide. But there can be no doubt 
of the fact that the Ministry which was theoretically vic- 
torious by a majority of 1o2 has practically succumbed, 
and is now proceeding to carry out the behests of the 
more extreme faction, and to remove all judges, prefects, 
sub-prefects, magistrates, and other officials who are sus- 
pected of being only half-hearted Republicans. 

Those who would fain find excuses for the conduct of 
the members of the Left, or who have not studied the 
subject thoroughly, are inclined to explain this demand 
for the removal of alleged anti-Republican functionaries 
by the statement that they are as yet new to liberty, and 
have to learn the ways of Constitutional Governments. 
This excuse is a symptom, not the cause of the evil. The 
excessive number of public employés and the centralised 
Government have created in France a universal place- 
hunger, datingitsrise, not from to-day or from yesterday, but 
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Cott wi widitteren y conferred on the scion 
house, and the people began to isigiuniadalas oual 
paying grinding taxes without any return to theenasleah 
Frenchmen have for several generations, and under all 
Governments, been accustomed to be ruled, judged, and 
constantly interfered with by a large body of officials, of 
whom the vulgar herd only know that they are regularly © 
paid by the Public Exchequer, and have not, like other 
people, to take their share of good_and bad times. ‘There 
exists, too, a profound impression, which may be correct 
or not, that these employés have but little to do for their 
money. It is not unnatural, therefore, that places under 
Government are coveted by all classes—from the peasant 
who wants his son to be installed in a clerkship of a'tiny © 
provincial town to the advocate who has to work hard to © 
earn his living, and thinks he ought to be a judge. To 
obtain not only money, but power, is the desire of the 
many ; and now that the power has fallen entirely intothe 7 
hands of the Republicans, they claim all Government ~~ 
situations for themselves and their friends. = 

But even if we were inclined to admit that the de- 
mand formulated at Versailles, was single-minded, — 
and proceeded from motives of patriotism, we must — 
needs question the wisdom of replacing a body of ~ 
experienced men, though not enthusiastically Re- 
publican administrators, by a number of new - and 
untried men, whose sole qualification would be, in many 
cases, their admiration for M. Gambetta. Still less 
could a well-wisher to France applaud the removal of men 
who have served their country for many years, even if they 
have occasionally overstepped the bounds of discretion in 
supporting the Government of the day. One of the chief 
vices of French centralisation is that it becomes the duty 
of prefects and mayors to’ obey the Minister in office, and 
if this Minister be an unscrupulous Conservative the 
prefect and sub-prefect must either do his best for the 
Conservative candidate or go. ‘To punish an otherwise 
honest and capable man for carrying out the orders sent 
him from Paris is to make him the scapegoat for the sins, 
not of that Ministry alone, but of the whole system of- 
Government. 

By the immense majority which has declared itself in 
favour of the Republic all real danger of magistrates or 
sub-prefects attempting to upset the Constitution by their 
influence on the people is absolutely at an end. In the 
face of the overwhelming defeats suffered by each of the 
three Conservative parties, it is simply absurd to suppose 
that a few Orleanist prefects or Bonapartist judges could 
foment any movement in favour of their respective candi- 
dates ; and the violent supporters of all the Monarchical 
parties—those who characterised their tenure of office by 
obviously illegal acts, or who compromised the dignity 
of their position by notorious partisanship—have long 
since been dismissed. There remaininthesuperior positions 
a small number of men who entertain no very strong con- 
victions, who have never done any more than obey instruc- 
tions received, and have often even disobeyed these in- 
structions when they were. illegal, and who will continue to 
do their duty to the Liberal Ministers, as they did 
their duty to Conservatives, only striving never to 
transgress their duty to France. Of these men a pro- 
scription list has been published by the Side. - They 
are not sufficiently Republican, and must make room 
for others of more pronounced opinions. Everything 
that can possibly be found out or invented against 
them is added to their names and printed at full 
length, the Government being loudly called on to 
remove them. These accusations are all, with per- 
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but to the extreme party they seem to be sufficiently 
heinous to justify instant dismissal and disgrace. | 

It would be an impertinence to English intelligence to 
qualify these proceedings as otherwise than monstrous ; 
and it is painful to note that the Government, although 
victorious on Monday, has already begun the process of 
‘‘ purification” demanded. . It need scarcely be said that 
every unjust dismissal will diminish the number of the 
friends of the Ministry, and increase its enemies, and 
that the numerous and influential body which is willing 
to support M. Dufaure and the Republic as long as both 
were moderate, will at once begin to believe the asser- 
tions. of the Monarchical Press that a Moderate Republic 
is impossible. ‘The great majority of sound thinkers and 
sensible men condemned the demand which was urged 
last week, and deplore the weakness now shown by the 
Cabinet in giving way to it. No liberty is possible in a 
country where the moderate opinions of a minority in 
Opposition are visited with penal severity. Liberty 
requires no artificial stimulus; rules to enforce it are a 
contradiction in terms. A Republic where absolute 
submission to the will of the majority is a condition of 
existence cannot long preserve the majority on which 
alone it relies.) The moment political opinions become 
a disqualification for office, the raison d’étre of a Republic 
is gone; it becomes a prey to what may be worse than 
Monarchy—a Directory or a Convention, a Robespierre 
or a Marat. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND RUSSIAN FREEDOM. 


T is certainly passing strange that Mr. Gladstone, 
who professes such ardent sympathy for the eman- 
cipation of the Bulgarian protégé of the Czar, should never 
have said a single good word either for the Parliamentary 
cause in Turkey, or even for the increasing aspirations of 
the Russian nation towards representative government. 
We can understand that his hatred of the “one anti- 
human specimen of humanity” should make him ill at 
his ease when that Ottoman Parliament is mentioned 
in which all races and creeds—-Turks, Hellenes, Bul- 
gars, and Slavs; Mussulmans, Orthodox Greco- 
Catholics, Roman Catholics, Armenians, and Israelites— 
are represented, even as Englishmen, Welshmen, Scots, 
and Irishmen of various religious denominations sit in 
the British Legislature. But if he will not give credit 
to: the “ unspeakable Turk ” for an accomplished reform, 
why are we not treated to some utterance in the matter of 
Muscovite Constitutional aspirations? In presence of 
the rapidly increasing signs of popular dissatisfaction in 
the Czar’s empire, this silence of the ex-Premier is 
astounding. His talk is incessantly about the insignifi- 
cant Bulgarian race. The liberty of the 80,000,000 
inhabitants of Russia does not seem to interest him. 

In one of his last letters, he remarks that the war 
against Turkey in 1877 had needs to take place, owing 
to “the declarations of the Emperor and the unanimous 
wish of the Russian people.” In the eyes of Mr. Glad- 
stone the declarations of an Autocrat—at least of the 
Russian Autocrat—appear to be a perfectly legitimate 
cause of war. Still we wonder where he learnt the 
“unanimous wish of the Russian people.” Englishmen 
are accustomed to think that a Parliament, a free Press, 


and public meetings are necessary in order to elicit a 


“unanimous wish,” or at any rate the. wish of the 


majority of the nation. But where are all these institu-. 


tions in Russia? A Parliament there is not, and public 
meetings are not allowed for political purposes. The 
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haps two exceptions, of the most frivolous nature, 





Press is under censorship, or has the Damocles sword of 
severe punishment suspended over it. Yet Mr. Glad- 
stone might read even in the Gols, or the Russki Mir, 


remarkable articles on the grinding taxation and the 


general oppression under which the peasantry—that is, 
the immense mass of the nation—still suffer, and 
on the fearful corruption of Russian officials, 
high and low, worse than anything charged upon the 
Turkish Pashas of the old school, Again, he might see 
from the tone of a number of Russian journals which 
have no sympathy whatever with Nihilism or revolu- 
tionary doctrines, that, so far as they dare to make their 


‘wishes known under necessarily veiled language, they 


consider a Constitution, a Parliament, the first desideratum 
of the country. With such facts before him, how can 
Mr. Gladstorte treat the state of things in Russia as if 
it were a most happy union between the Sovereign and 
the People ? 

As to the so-called “ Underground Press,” with whose 
productions Russia has of late been inundated, we will 
only give a few of the mildest passages from a print 
entitled Journal of the Revolution. We read :—“ No 
longer do we mean to tolerate a rule of satraps, 
after we have sacrificed more than 300,000 lives for 
doing away with a Government in Bulgaria which was fer 
more humane, far more Liberal and honourable than this 
vile Mongol system which tyrannises over us. The Russian 
people will not be so foolish as to allow itself to be led 
again to the shambles for the sake of foreigners, whilst its 
own condition is a far more miserable one than that of 
the Bulgars, whom the impostors of Moscow had written 
up as ‘brethren’ of ours, Does a Russian peasant 
possess a house and farm similar to those which 
Bulgarian peasants own? And when had Turkey ever 
such tyrants as Kleinmichel, Murawieff, Trepoff, or 
Mesentzoff, who in Russia may be counted by the 
hundred? We are the unhappiest people on the earth, 
and our misfortune is the existence of Czardom.” 

Mr. Gladstone is, therefore, out of court when he speaks 
of the “ unanimous wish of the Russian people ” in regard 
to the late war. But an even more striking fact has come 
out within the last week. A petition for the convocation 
of a Parliament has been addressed to Alexander II., by 
300 members of the various county assemblies of the 
Empire, in which the landed nobility is chiefly repre- 
sented. These assemblies have no political attributes 
whatever. They can only occupy themselves with agri- 
cultural and other local affairs. For once, however, a 
number of members seem to have met and exchanged 
their views—sud rosd, we need scarcely say—as to the 
terrible despotism under which the country groans. From 
investigations made we have reason to doubt the alleged 
fact of the names of._those who drew up this demand for 
a Constitution having been appended to the document. 
The danger of doing so is too great; only on the eve of 
a rising such an act might be risked. But the document 
itself is a characteristic sign of the times. In it also the 
phrase occurs that the Monarch ought to “ grant to his 
own people that inalienable, inborn right of self-govern- 
ment which he had given to the Bulgars.” ‘There are 
other passages in the petition, referring to the “Draconian” 
oppression in Russia, which it might be useful for Mr. 
Gladstone to remember when he writes next time on 
Russian affairs. . ' ay 

In all this. there would be ample material for the sym- 


pathetic Liberalism of our Russophiles; but we shall have . 


to wait a long time before they will,take up the cause of 
the downtrodden Russian people. . Without exaggeration 


we may say that the best minds in Russia itself would . 
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have thanked them, had they, from the beginning, resisted 
the conquering policy of the Czar. The best Russians 
were right glad of the defeat of Nicholas in the Crimea, 
That defeat conferred upon the country the boon of a sub- 
sequent emancipation of the peasants, and whatever slight 
modifications were introduced in the Governmental system 
as upheld, until 1855, by a relentless tyrant. Once more 
the best Russians would be right glad if Europe would 
show so firm a front to the Czar as to embolden the dis- 
contented parties in the Empire to a demand for a Con- 
stitution—were it even only a Constitution as in 
Turkey. Anyone aiming at a change of political institu- 
tions runs a terrible risk under the sceptre of Alexander 
the Magnanimous. Some kind of external aid is, there- 
fore, valuable to Russian malcontents. 

It may be brought to recollection here that when, after 
the overthrow of Napoleon I., the Czar’s army returned 
through Germany, some Liberal ideas were brought back 
by a number of Russian officers from their contact with 
Western nations. The Zugend-Bund especially had made 
a deep impression upon men who, at home, felt degraded 
by the rule of irresponsible tyranny. Clandestine societies 
were consequently established, such as the “ Union of 
Public Welfare,” the “Society of the North,” the “Society 
of the South,” and the “ United Slavs.” Pestel and 
Murawieff, both officers, were among the leaders. So 
were Prince Trubetzkoi, Prince Obolenski, and other 
members of the aristocracy. The whole staff of a general 
high in command formed part, at one time, of this 
conspiracy, in which aspirations towards Parliamentary 
government, as in England, were mixed upwith Republican 
ideas. ‘These secret movements—which went on, it is 
true, in a narrow circle—marked the time from 1818 to 
1825, when the risings in the streets of St. Petersburg, as 
well as in the South, were overthrown by force of arms, 
the cause of Absolutism having a somewhat narrow escape 
in the capital. Wholesale hanging and deportation of 
the prisoners “ restored order.” 

The tradition of these aspirations has never quite died 
out in Russia, and at present we see them revived. Any 
Liberal of a practical turn of mind will acknowledge 
that the Czar plays the usual game of despots who are 
driven hard—that he makes war and tries to achieve 
glory abroad in order to crush the rising opposition at 
home. In this he is systematically supported by our 
alleged “ Liberal” Russophiles. ‘They are content to see 
reformed Turkey overrun and manacled by an Autocrat, 
who thereby endeavours to stifle the demand for freedom 
at home. It is a policy, in our opinion, the reverse of 
Liberal, and, at the same time, fraught with danger to 
the security of Europe. 





LORD LYTTON. 


OME eighteen years ago the late Lord Lytton depre- 
cated the too-frequent introduction of Indian ques- 

tions into the Houses of Parliament, as he feared that 
familiarity with the questionable acts by which rule in 
India is maintained might tend to demoralise the British 
public. His Lordship spoke apparently upon the ex- 
perience of the past ; but he might have been speaking 
prophetically of the future. At all events, the tender care 
which he showed for the moral condition of the English 
people seems to have been inherited by his son, the pre- 
sent Viceroy of India ; for he, at least, whether he justifies 
the views of his parent in respect of the acts of Indian 
rulers or not, is eager to prevent them being known as far 
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as possible. It was quite obvious to those who took an - 
interest in the matter that the Vernacular Press Bill was — 
not dictated by a simple dislike to native papers, 
false facts, and rebellious opinions, but to a hatred 
of all criticism, just or unjust, temperate or severe ; 
and that, if the measure had been received more 
favourably in England, some repressive action would 
have been attempted against the English Press in India 
also. Sir Ashley Eden, however, by too much zeal and 
retroactive application of the new law, compelled the 
Indian Government to draw some of the teeth of the Bill, 
and Lord Cranbrook has practically extracted the re- 
mainder. But there is still a chance of repression. The 
appointment of a Press Commissioner, a step ostensibly 
taken for the purpose of supplying both native and 
English papers impartially with news, has resulted as 
might have been expected. The news impartially dis- 
tributed is worthless, while news of the more special 
order, which formerly found its way down the backstairs 
to certain folks, still reaches the same people by the 
same route. And more, the Press Commissioner is really 
and of course the official nobbler of the Press. If he did 
not write the letters to the Z?mes which falsified facts such 
as the insult to Cavagnari, the text of the Ameer’s letter, 
and the state of public opinion in India, the person who 
sent these items of information must have been largely 
influenced by his views. Not content, however, with 
endeavouring to crush criticism in the Vernacular Press, 
and to garble information for the Press in India, Govern- 
ment tries to extinguish independent criticism among 
Anglo-Indians who are its servants. The case is notorious. 
Major Osborn, of the Bengal Staff Corps, is well known 
as a writer in English magazines (he was an intimate friend 
of the late Charles Kingsley), and also as the author of 
“Islam Under the Arabs and Caliphs,” a book which 
has been very favourably received. Major Osborn was 
employed in Calcutta in a civil appointment, which he 
had occupied with credit for fourteen years. Suddenly, 
without any warning, the appointment was one day 
abolished, and almost immediately Major Osborn was 
ordered to Quettah, not for military duty, but for what is 
known as general—that is, no particular duty. Quettah 
is on the verge of the postal system, and so fearful are the 
authorities that our terrible Afghan enemies should learn 


grams, and, rightly or wrongly, letters are believed to be 
opened and examined in the post. Now, it may be asked, 
what has all this to do with Major Osborn? Only this: 
that he was suspected of writing too well and too justly 
in the Calcutta Statesman against the policy of an Afghan 
War. If that policy is right, it can bear the light of 
criticism. If wrong, it is to the advantage of good 
government that it should do so. The policy may, how- 
ever, be wrong, and we know from Sir S. Northcote that 
the Cabinet is responsible for it, and not Lord Lytton. 
Perhaps, therefore, he thinks it a questionable policy, a 
poor thing, though not his own; and, remembering his 
father’s words, decides not to injure the British public by 
letting them know too much about it. They will, we 
fear, when they read this know that if the Cabinet is re- 
sponsible for a policy which is widely questioned, the 
Viceroy has power to do questionable things indepen- 
dently. They will, in fact, become familiar with a ques- — 
tionable act effected for the purpose of concealing ques- 
tionable acts ; and Lord Lytton’s regard for their welfare 
will have been thrown away. We do not think, however, 
that the British public need be demoralised. This can 
only happen if they not only know but approve. But if 
not demoralised, they will certainly be scandalised. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
. IL.—ETON, 


T would be an error to imagine that Eton College 
was originally founded—but few years after Win- 
chester—for the purpose of promoting cricket, football, 
or rowing. It is true that one out of the three athletic 
sports is as compulsory as Latin and Greek ; so the will 
of the Pious Founder which stands in the way of so 
many reforms, has not been as entirely respected as the 
arguments of the Governing Body would in many cases 
lead us to suppose. Eton was no doubt intended for the 
promotion of classical learning by conferring a gratuitous 
education on certain deserving but poor students. That 
the standard laid down four hundred years ago was the 
highest which could then be conceived, there can be little 
doubt. That it was the intention of the founder that 
with the progress of learning this standard should be con- 
stantly raised, so that Eton should still remain the best 
school in the land, there can be still less doubt. But that 
the standard of Eton now falls far short, not only of the 
best, but of the second best ; that it has kept pace neither 
with the progress in arts, nor in science, nor in literature, 
there can be no doubt at all. Eton turns out splendid 
oars and capital cricketers; an Eton boy is generally a 
gentleman. But if a scholar comes from Eton it is not 
because he was educated there, but notwithstanding his 
having been educated there ; he must, indeed, deserve all 
honour and all praise, for he has pursued knowledge 
under difficulties no less, perhaps, in magnitude than 
those described in Smiles’s “Self-Help” or “ Robert 
Dick,” though different in degree. As a lower boy, he 
has had to prepare his lessons in the intervals of making 
toast and frying herrings, of running errands and fielding 
for his fagmaster. As he has advanced in the school, he 
has had to stand ridicule, which is more difficult to stand 
‘ than bullying, to resist ‘temptation, which is more difficult 
than either, and to isolate himself in a crowd of boys of 
his own age, which is most difficult of all. For him who 
‘“‘ saps” at Eton his parents need have no fear. He will 
certainly work at either University, where work is 
honoured and respected ; he will even work in the Army, 
where it is not scoffed at; and having already withstood 
the greatest temptations at school, the temptations of the 
world will be as child’s play to him. 

It would probably be difficult to find any other means 
of spending so much money on a boy’s education with 
such poor results as by sending him to Eton. Exclusive 
of pocket-money—no inconsiderable sum—the amount 
required to keep an oppidan is little short of £250, not 
for a year, but for thirty-five weeks. This is at the rate 
of £7 3s. per week, a sum amply sufficient for a small 
family. Nor does even this include clothes or travelling 
expenses; the school fees, cost of board, extra tuition fees, 
and sundry subscriptions alone are covered. So many 
rich men who can afford it, and so many poorer men who 
wish to make a display, send their sons to Eton, that the 
private amount required by a fifth and sixth form boy has 
grown rapidly, beyond all proportion to the pocket-money 
usually allowed in other public schools. We have met 
some fond old Etonians who still believe in the traditional 
shilling a week, or at most half-a-crown for a few of the 
sixth form. It will probably surprise them to hear that 
the average is nearer a pound. No one should send his son 
to Eton who cannot conveniently spend £300 per year. 
With this expenditure he will probably attain the follow- 
ing results. His boy will have nice manners, and a frank, 
manly bearing; he will know a very little Latin, less 
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Greek, no mathematics at all, and liave a smattering of 
French or German, perhaps of both. If particularly 
clever, he may be able to turn out some neat Greek 
verses. But he will probably be an excellent cricketer 
and a good oar, and he may have made friends who will 
help him through life. On the other hand, he may have 
formed intimacies with young men whose acquaintance 
will do him more harm than good, and have acquired 
extravagant habits which years will not eradicate. 
One of the prevalent delusions about Eton is on the 
subject of the friendships formed there. People seem to 
imagine that an Eton boy is on terms of intimacy with 
every other boy at the school, or at least that all the 
oppidans know each other. Not only is this physically 
impossible, since there are nearly a thousand of them, - 
but the very constitution and arrangement of the school 
prevents it. A boy has no opportunity of coming in 
contact with the boys of another “ house” except during 
school, and then, of course, he only meets the boys of his 
own division. The “houses,” with their fifty, sixty, 
and more boys, are each almost separate schools. Most 
of the boys in one house are under the master of that 
house as tutor. They prepare their work in the “ house,” 
whenever they prepare it at all; they sleep and eat in the 
house. Football and cricket, except on the occasion 
of the matches of one house against another, are played 
among the boys in one establishment. Of course there 
are many occasions which bring the boys of one division, 
or even of one form, together.. But these are neither so 
frequent nor so social as to promote anything like 
intimacy between boys of different houses. In fact, in 
this respect, as has been recently well pointed out, Eton 
resembles a University rather than a school. It happens 
often that two men who are at Oxford or Cambridge at 
the same time are introduced across a London dinner- 
table, and never meet again till once more invited to the 
same house intown. If, therefore, a boy is unfortunate 
in his “house ;” if the boys who are with him are not 
desirable as friends nor useful as companions, he will not 
gain much by the presence of a number of charming, 
clever, industrious, or gentlemanly boys in other houses. 
The mode of teaching has been so often described that 
it is only necessary to remark here that its principle has | 
remained almost unaltered for many years. Boys are 
still taught Latin by a grammar in Latin, and have still to 
make verses in a language of which they have hardly 
mastered the rudiments. A certain amount of knowledge 
of Latin and Greek is indeed generally acquired by all 
but the dullest and laziest, for constant dropping will wear 
away a stone, and two-thirds of the Eton boys’ time 
is spent in classical studies. But in this, as in all 
other schoolwork, there is an utter want of emulation, 
except, perhaps, among the few “saps,” who are marked 
down as abnormal and curious specimens of .boy-nature, 
and treated accordingly. ‘There is plenty of competition 
in the playing-fields at football, with the beagles (kept by 
a subscription among the boys), and on the river. But 
few or none care, except for fear of their parents’ wrath, 
for the place they take in school; the great anxiety is to 
slip through without a pana (copying verses), since a Jana 
takes away from the time which might otherwise be devoted 
to sports. If school is over without any verses being 
given to copy, the battle for the day is won, and there 
need be no thought of the morrow, unless with a view to 
a cricket match with another house, or some similar trial 
of nerve and muscle. In fact, at Eton the body is 
developed at the expense of the mind, and whether the 
extravagance which is permitted more or less openly, 
and theproximity to London, are invariably advantageous 
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The object of these articles is to state the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, the whole truth whenever it can 
be ascertained. This is not always as easy as might be 
supposed. The boy who has just left school is not, as a 
rule, inclined to view with anything but extreme partiality 
an institution where he has spent some years of his 
short life, and his judgment is not sufficiently matured, 
nor his experience sufficiently extensive, for him to be 
able to gauge its faults and its advantages with anything 
like accuracy. The master too often views the college 
in which he teaches from one standpoint only—that of 
the master—and he whois merely an “Old Etonian,” or 
an “Old Wykehamist,” as the case may be, is apt to look 
from a distance through rose-coloured spectacles. But 
we have generally been able to obtain accurate informa- 
tion on matters of fact, and lest it should be supposed 
that our criticism of the greatest public school in England 
is a partial one, we will conclude with a few bare state- 
ments of facts which, unfortunately, no eulogist of Eton 
College can controvert. 

The curriculum of Eton is strictly classical ; there is no 
“‘modern” school; French, German, and mathematics 
are indeed taught as secondary subjects, but history and 
English very little. Fagging, as an institution, is recog- 
nised by the authorities. The “captain” of a house is 
supposed to keep things straight chiefly by setting a good 
example, There is no defined power or jurisdiction dele- 
gated to him ; but he is expected to keep things from 
going wrongifhecan. In this heis, inthe larger houses, sup- 
ported by the esprit de corps and regard for the good name 
-of the house. He has no commission to thrash offenders, 
the monitorial system not being in force at Eton. 

The Head-Master has much less power than at most 
public schools. The Governing Body, of which the Pro- 
vost is chairman, exercises much influence, and, practically, 
all serious questions have to be submitted to the Provost. 
The qualifications of all classical and mathematical 
masters are high; but they have no special encourage- 
ment to learn how to teach, for the Eton system of 
“school ” and the old-established curriculum offer little 
inducement to a boy to learn for learning’s sake, or to a 
master to give himself any trouble with him. 

The proportion of Eton boys who afterwards go to the 
Universities is small in comparison to other schools, for 
they have seldom learnt enough to give them a chance of 
distinction. It is true that many eminent men were 
Eton boys; but it must be remembered, first, that Eton 
has always been a school for the richer and more privi- 
leged classes, and that the roads to eminence are ipso 
Jacto made easy for them ; secondly, that there are more 
boys at Eton than at any other public school in England. 
More men have gained high honours on the river or at 
Lord’s than at the Universities. And it is inevitable that 
as long as the Governing Body persists in systematically 
opposing all alterations, just so long will Eton produce 
athletes and fine gentlemen, but not scholars; while, if 
tradition or paltry ambition ceased to guide their parents 
in their choice of a school, Eton would rapidly be deserted, 
and must either perish or change. 
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THE HORRORS OF PENTONVILLE PRISON 
Il.—DEATH. 


 eapges bars cannot avail to keep out the pale =| 
. man who kicks with equal foot at palaces of the: 
tich and hovels of the poor. An attempt was made in 
last week’s EXAMINER to give some idea of the horrors of | 
existence in Pentonville Prison ; and; seeing that life is.so— 
dreadful within those dreary walls, it may be supposed / 
that when Death enters in at the gates he comes armed 
with all his terrors. Whenever a prisoner dies, whether — 
by outside violence, suicide, or disease, a coroner's 
inquest follows as a matter of course, and it is the proce- 
dure entailed by such an inquiry which will presently be 
described. As sharp weapons, water in large quantities, © 
and poison are carefully kept out of the way of the 
convicts, they are reduced to use their bracesas a means — 
of self-slaughter, and the majority of the prisoners who 
seek a final relief from their earthly troubles hang them- 
selves by those articles of dress to the iron bars of their 
cell windows. Sometimes an unhappy wretch possessed 
of extraordinary nerve courts a more desperate form of 
death, and the spot on the topmost gallery, close to the 
Observatory, whence Victor Townley dashed himself | 
upon the asphalte deep down below, is still shown to the | 
curious in such matters. 

Much has been said and written of late concerning the ~ 
fate of the lad Nolan, who recently died in Coldbath ~ 
Fields of congestion and inflammation of the lungs, as © 
the verdict of the jury recorded, accelerated by the © 
treatment of the governor and prison surgeon. The 
subsequent inquiry, or inquest upon an inquest, instituted 
by the Home Secretary, and carried out by three of the — 
most eminent men in the medical profession, exonerated ~~ 
the governor and surgeon from all blame, while it took — 
the Coroner, Mr. Hardwicke, to task, for not having © 
ordered a fost-mortem examination of the body. We — 
shall probably never arrive at the veritable facts of that — 
miscarriage of justice, for miscarriage there must have 
been, whether on the part of the prison officials, the 
coroner’s inquest, or the subsequent (so-called) investiga- ~ 
tion. In judging a matter of this sort we must, however, : 
not forget that those in authority in our gaols have to do — 
with a class of persons who are constantly shamming, ~ 
and whose cunning is such that even the most experienced — 
doctor is occasionally deceived by their pretensions. — 
Thus Benson, the turf forger, during his late stay at ~ 
Pentonville was constantly simulating illness, in order to 
gain admittance to the infirmary, where prisoners are — 
treated with a leniency bordering upon licence. 3 

It may possibly assist in giving a more lifelike ~ 
character to the picture if, discarding generalities, a - 
description is given of a bond fide inquest, the first 7 
which took place at Pentonville Prison during the present ~~ 
year. Imagine, then, a coroner’s juryman receiving 
a small oblong strip of printed blue paper, summoning 
him, under threats of pains and penalties, to assist in 
inquiring into the death of a prisoner, on such and such 
a date, at one o’clock of the day. Even the petty docu- 
ment is not without a touch of grim humour, for the 
printed words explaining that the inquest will be held 
“at the sign of ——” has the name of tavern left blank, 
and “ Pentonville Prison” substituted in its place.  Pro- 
ceeding at the appointed time to what cannot, by any 
perversion of language, be described as a house of 
entertainment, the juryman finds himself at length under 
a covered archway, in company with a small crowd of 
respectably-dressed men, outside the prison door. He 
and his companions are admitted by a warder to an inner 
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court, and, without so much as being asked to show their 
credentials, are invited to view the body. 
There in a small mortuary, close to the chapel, and in 
the centre of the bare apartment, minus of furniture but 
for an empty coffin standing in a corner, stretches a 
wooden grating, similar to what is used on board ship 
and in bath-rooms, and above the grating are two 


tressles supporting a plain elm coffin without ornament, : 


covering, name, or date— naked except for a coarse 
cotton sheet draped over the lower end, and leaving 
the head and breast of what is inside exposed. The 
face is shaved, and the pallid hands are laid decently by 
the sides of the body, which is dressed in the rough 
blue and white prison shirt. There is a dab of blood 
upon the shirt-front, showing that what was once a 
prisoner has been subjected to the surgeon’s knife. 

The jurymen are next escorted into the warders’ refec- 
tory, a vast saloon, some 150 feet long by about 75 feet 
broad, and having an open timber roof. There are 
windows on two sides, and at the far end is an immense 
exquisitely-polished kitchen-range, to right and left of which 
are nests of 160 lockers, where the warders keep their food 
and drink from day to day. The walls are distempered 
in light.blue, the floor is bare, and two long tables run 
from end to end of the room. Upon these tables 
small. turned wooden salt-cellars full of salt are placed, 
and drawn close up, with their seats underneath the table- 
tops, are ranks of wooden Windsor chairs. A_ blazing 
fire burns in the grate, the room generally is clean as 
a yacht’s deck in fair weather; the whole place is sug- 
gestive of wholesome food and orderly comfort. After 
the jury have been kept waiting an hour or so the 
coroner and his clerk arrive, and then it is observed that 
there are thirty instead of twelve men come to try the 
cause. The twelve more artful of the crowd now quickly 
seat themselves at the upper right-hand table, overlooking 
the. exercise yard, and the rest are left out in the cold to 
stay or leave as may seem best to them. The coroner 
protests against so many jurymen having been summoned, 
whereupon it leaks out that there is at present a lively 
anxiety on the part of the public to ascertain by personal 
observation how an inquest in prison is conducted. The 
affair of the lad Nolan has not been without its lessons. 

It would be worse than useless to weary the reader 
with all the details of a ceremony which differs in no 
particular from an ordinary tavern-held coroner’s 
inquest. The acumen, courtesy, and patience displayed 
by Mr. Hardwicke, the coroner, are beyond praise. As 
much, however, cannot be said for the prison officials, 
who are cautious to the point of reticence, and, as it seemed 
to the writer, gave no more information than was ex- 
tracted from them by dint of repeated questions. The 
dead man, whose head was not at all of the criminal type, 
belonged to Cardiff, in South Wales, where he had mur- 
dered his wife in a fit of passion. At the time of his 
death he was undergoing a sentence of twenty years’ 
penal servitude for manslaughter. He had entered the 
prison apparently sound and well in April Jast, and onthe 
third of the following December was sent to the infirmary 
suffering from what the prison doctor supposed to be 
dyspepsia. Rapid consumption, however, soon set in, 
and by the oth inst. the man had finally broken prison. 
It was insisted on during the inquiry that the invalid had 
been supplied with every sort of necessary luxury, anda 
verdict in accordance with the evidence was returned. 
Consumption is the special prison disease. Returning 
towards the outer air, the jurymen‘saw a couple of con- 
victs washing the prison-van, the only carriage in which 
they had probably ever ridden; though, such is the 
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irony of Fate, when next they ride it may be in another 
sort of vehicle travelling in the direction of Highgate, 
where prisoners who die at Pentonville are buried quietly 
out of the way. | 








THE DIPHTHERIA AT HESSE-DARMSTADT. 


A REPORT lately published by Dr. Oertel, one of the 
: physicians in attendance on the lamented Grand 
Duchess of Hesse, and a high authority on diphtheria, 
gives a very clear account of the sad outbreak in 
the Darmstadt Palace. Dr. Oertel conclusively shows 
that sanitary defects had nothing whatever to do either 
with the appearance or the extension of the disease, and 
he comments forcibly on the theory, “to which recourse 
is nowadays too readily had,” that diphtheria is simply 
an affair of defective drainage. The sanitary: arrange- 
ments of the palace were planned and executed’ on the 
most approved principles, and the water-supply; brought 
from a spring in woods some miles from the town, is of 
excellent quality. This conclusion is rendered’ absolute 
by the fact that, of the sixty members of the household, 
not one has been attacked, while had either water or 
defective drainage been the cause of the development 
and extension of the imported contagior! the incidence of 
the disease would have been quite different. 

In an article published in this paper some weeks ago 
we exposed the fallacy of the misleading, but too 
common, idea that diphtheria was a result: of bad 
drainage, and we pointed out that its usual and, indéed, 
its only proven mode of diffusion, was by ordinary inféc- 
tion from person to person. We stated that, when 
diphtheria occurs as an epidemic, there are two classés 
of cases, some severe and unmistakable, but that aecom- 
panying them are others of so mild a type as commonly 
to pass unnoticed, which are active but unrecognised 
agents in the spread of the infection. These words are 
strikingly corroborated by Professor Oertel. The: 
Princess Victoria, the first to be attacked, “must,” he- 
says, “have been either infected by some person who. 


was in intercourse with her, or she acquired the disease: 
in the town, in which diphtheria is everywhere propagated. _ 


Here especially those slight cases are of importance 
which I have described as ‘ catarrhal.’ The patients might 
move about while thus affected, and the afféction might 
be cured spontaneously without any medical interference. 
Nevertheless, such a slight affection may convey: the 
germs for the development of the worst forms of 
diphtheria. I have observed this fact repeatedly in the 
fifteen years during which I have studied the disease, 
and I should like to draw once more very urgently the 
attention of the profession to this subject.” The nature 
of the disease was recognised in the Princess Victoria on 
Nov. 6th. She was at once isolated, but the infection 
had, even at this early date, been already disseminated 
from her, probably by kissing; and between Nov. 11th 
and 13th, a time corresponding with the ordinary incuba- 
tion of diphtheria, four more of the illustrious children 
sickened. The malignity of the disease, we are. told, 
increased pari passu with. the propagation of the infec- 
tion, and the Grand Duchess, worn by watching and 
weakened by previous ill-health, took the disease in its 
most severe form, and succumbed from failure of the 
heart’s action. 

Dr. Oertel’s able report is most consolatory, inasmuch 
as it clearly shows that the sad visitation was the result 
of no negligence or oversight which might leave reproach 
or regret, and because from it the public will learn with 
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what careful skill and ability our lost Princess was tended 
from first to last. 

Out of evil comes good, and we may hope that some 
of the lessons conveyed may not be thrown away, and 
that, bearing in mind the common mode in which the 
infection is transmitted, parents will learn to be on their 
guard against it. It is but little volatile, and is carried 
more easily by spoons, glasses, pocket-handkerchiefs, &c., 
to which the secretion from the mouth clings, than by the 
air, Kissing on the mouth is especially dangerous, and 
should be replaced, as a medical contemporary suggests, 
by the French mode of salutation on the cheek, Let the 
householder put his drains in order by all means, but do 
not let him think that he is thereby barring the door 
against all possibility of diphtheria. The sciolism hitherto 
prevailing ‘on this subject was painfully evidenced by a 
leading article in the Zimes of, we think, Dec. 17th, the 
erroneous conclusions in which were rendered especially 
mischievous by the eminence of the journal in which they 
appeared, 

Meanwhile, as the public mind is only too ready to 
rush to conclusions, it is desirable to say a few words on 
the possible relations between diphtheria and milk- 
supply. As we stated in a former article, one extensive 
epidemic—in North London—has apparently been dis- 
sseminated by the milk-pail; but how the milk, if really 
‘infected, came to be so there is no evidence to show. 


- ‘There was no traceable diphtheria among the milk-people 
.-e0r cow-keepers, nor ascertainable illness among the cows. 
, Since then it has been found that some of the cows sup- 


plying a Children’s Home where diphtheria had occurred 

were suffering ftom “ garget,” a disease of the udder, and 

it was suggested that the two diseases were connected. 

But the possibility of other sources of contagion had not 

been excluded in this case, and it appears from later 
. reports that the infection was probably introduced by a 
. child from an adjacent village. 


Thus the matter rests for the present. That a zymotic 


« disease may be carried about by milk we know from our 


experience of enteric (or typhoid) and scarlet fevers, and 
‘we are aware, also, that more than one disease of the cow 
) is. transmissible to man. The analogy between diphtheria 
.and typhoid and scarlet fever renders its portability in 
tthe milk-pail not only possible but probable ; but that 
“ garget ” in the cow means diphtheria in man so far rests 
on nothing more than conjecture, and as a matter of fact 
the milk from a “ gargetty” cow has often been drunk 


. with impunity. 





LETTERS FROM AN 
MAN. 


SECOND LETTER, 


Y PEAR EXAMINER,—I do not suppose that 

: many of your readers recollect what I wrote in 

umy first fetter. I do not quite remember it myself. But 
‘on referring to your last number I find that I undertook 
to consider how the year 1879 has begun; how the first 
dawn of the millennium of peace and plenty as promised 
to an appreciative public by an energetic Conservative 
Government has been ushered in. When I wrote my 

last lines I had no suspicion that the rose-coloured pro- 

phecies of a new era would so soon be fulfilled, nor did 

I think that before the end of January, 1879, a startling 

discovery would be made of so grand and stupendous a 

nature as almost to revolutionise all philosophy, Such, 

however, is the case, and, to borrow from my well-beloved 

model, the 2.7!, “the historian of the future will 
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reverentially raise his hat when he comes to weal or Bk 
Year of Grace, 1879.” ea 

It does not matter much, says a German philosopher, — 
at what point the mystery of the creation intervenes. It 
is sure to come in somewhere. If we accept the Dar- — 
winian theory in its entirety, we are still at a loss to © 
explain whence the first germ obtained life, or motion, or 
whatever we please to call it. And it is just as difficult 
to understand a Manufacturer of Protoplasm as a Creator 
of the Universe. The protoplasm is no doubt a soulless 
entity ; but there is something in it which, after myriads 
of years, develops into the human soul, or, in the case of 
the many who have no soul, into the human. understand- 
ing. Other philosophers, like Tyndall, find a difficulty 
at the latter end of the long chain which connects this 
new year of enlightenment with the period of which we 
read: “In the beginning there was carbon ” (for I need 
not tell an intelligent British public that this is the last 
corrected and emendated version of Gen., chap. i., v. 1.) 
They cannot quite explain every human action by a 
physical condition of the convolutions of the brain, and 
admitting the difficulty, seek in vain for an explanation 
which should be scientifically satisfactory, fofus teres atque 
votundus, and thus entirely get rid of all traces of the de- 
basing superstition of centuries. 

The great difficulty is now solved, the mystery of the 
soul is no longer a secret. 

Need I tell your readers, who of course form the van 
of all intellectual progress, that I allude to Professor Dr. 
Jaeger’s ‘‘ Discovery of the Soul,” which portentous work 
can be procured from Stuttgart for the sum of 10%4d. 
sterling, including postage? As it sent us printing, 
gunpowder, the theory of “ blood and iron,” the compre- 
hension of Shakespeare, and an appreciation of Wagner’s 
music, the great German nation has once more supplied 
us with a beneficent and enlightening discovery, of which 
the value to the whole human race will no doubt far 
outweigh all the rest. For although it may be argued 
that the invention of printing has contributed largely to 
intellectual progress, it must be confessed, unless your 
critics are grossly mistaken, that more bad books appear 
than good ones, and that therefore more mischief is done 
by the former than good by the latter. As to gunpowder, 
it is indeed pleasant to blow one’s enemies to pieces, but 
it is less agreeable to be blown to pieces oneself; and I 
fear that gunpowder has gone far to destroy the pleasant 
old saying that one Englishman is equal to three French- 
men. Nothing shall induce me to write politics, so I am 
far from contending that the proportion stated is in- 
correct ; all I mean is, that gunpowder has very much 
injured it. Shakespeare is, of course, far better under- 
stood in Germany than here ; we are satisfied with Irving, 
while ¢hey expect nothing less than four fat volumes on 
the ego and zon-ego in Hamlet's soliloquy. Against 
Wagner we have, as a nation, rebelled. The benefits 
conferred on us by our German neighbours were 
becoming too great, and we began to feel overwhelmed 
by their weight. We could allow many volumes to be 
published on the Bard, on his house, his schooldays, his 
heroines, his stories, and his clothes—we could even 
occasionally, in a weak moment, buy them, though 
we did not read them; we allowed Hamlet to be 
explained and quarrelled over and stripped of all his 
poetry till nothing remained but a snuffy, weak-brained 
student, whom too much thought had converted into— 
not a wild, desperate.maniac, but a jabbering idiot. We 
permitted the “Tempest” to be reduced to a few 
phenomena of heat and electricity, which any schoolboy 
could understand ; we winced, but we bore it manfully, 
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when it was proved to us that all the historical plays were 
entirely wrong, and that the plots of all the comedies 
were stolen; we applauded when Lord Beaconsfield 
returned from Berlin, and, having learnt Imperialism 
from a_ steady observation of the spike on Prince 
Bismarck’s helmet, began to initiate a mild imitation of 
“;blood and iron” in England. But when Wagner came 


_it was too much. Some select few, whose hearts are so 


great that they are not ashamed of continually receiving 
gifts without ever making any return, listened and 
admired. But, as a body, we would none of him. We 
felt that it was not fair; we had no right to Wagner. 
He was too great, too intellectual, too mighty for us 
altogether. Now, however, comes a discovery of which 
the greatness overtops all others, an invention over- 
whelming all philosophy in its extent, yet withal so 
simple that a child in arms could scarcely fail to 
comprehend it. 

The soul is, according to Dr. Jaeger, a perfume—that 
is, a nice smell or a nasty one, as the case may be. This 
is not a joke, it is very earnest indeed, as you will at once 
perceive if you follow the simple reasoning which guides 
the philosopher to his conclusion, and shall us. Every- 
thing which we call life is physical activity. A human 
being may be considered to be a wonderfully-constructed 
engine of which all.the parts have been perfected by 
thousands of generations of natural selection and sur- 
vival of the fittest. The notion of an engine being once 
admitted, we naturally seek for an engine-driver. It is 
the soul. But as everything in the world goes on 
mechanically—that is, as everything is done by physical 
force (which term, of course, includes chemical 
phenomena), it must be possible to discover the soul. It 
cannot be something transcendental and undiscoverable, 
but must necessarily demonstrate its existence by some 
physical signs. 

This, by the bye, is the old difficulty once more. To 
use Dr. Jaeger’s statement of the case, we have all been 
for centuries trying to find the engine-driver. He says 
he has found him. When ,the oxygen which enters a 
living organism by the act of breathing finds so many 
salts and hydrocarbonates to consume that it leaves the 
albuminous substances intact, the animal does not requite 
food. But as soon as the oxygen attacks the albumen 
we feel hungry ; hunger is, in [fact, a symptom of the 
decomposition of albumen. The decomposition of the 
albumen sets free a certain substance which acts on the 
nerves and creates the feeling{of hunger. This substance, 
says Jaeger, isthe soul. He,proves the statement as 
follows: If pure albumen be made chemically from the 
flesh or blood of an animal, and then decomposed with 
an acid, a strongly odorous}’substance will be thrown 
off. Its smell will depend upon the intensity of the 
decomposition, and may be either a pleasant one, like 
beef-tea, or an extremely nasty one, like—well, I had 
rather not say what it would be like. But both will be 
special to the particular animal on which the experiment is 
made. After this, the explanation, though sufficiently start- 
ling, becomes simple enough. Having once established the 
“* special-odour,” which is the,soul, everything depends 
upon whether one’s own ‘‘special-odour” harmonises 
with that of other beings or substances. There is, it 
appears, an undulatory theory of these odours or souls as 
of sounds. If you are hungry, the smell of a good 
dinner will harmonise with your “ special-odour” ; if you 
have dined, it will produce a discord. When you like 
somebody, it is because his or her “ special-odour” 
harmonises with yours ; if these don’t harmonise, you hate 
them. Nay, more, each part of the body has its par- 
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ticular share of soul substance or “ special-odour.” ‘There 


is muscle-soul, liver-soul, bone-soul, and brain-soul. 
Generally the brain-soul commands ; but hunger and love 
are more powerful, and when their souls are in harmo- 
nious concord with the “special-odour ” of a beefsteak or 
of a pretty woman, the brain-soul is powerless. (This 
observation of Dr. Jaeger’s proves a deep study of human 
nature.) As soon as the albumen of the brain begins to 
decompose, the soul is set free, and proves its existence 
by a pleasant odour of beef-tea or of—well, never mind. 
If the former acts on the nerves, you are happy; if the 
latter, you are miserable. According to the effect of 
external objects or bodies on the mucous membrane of 
the nose, the brain develops the nice-smelling or the evil- 
smelling soul. The one says, “Yes; make haste; you 
are right ; do it ;” agreement and peace: the other says, 
“No; don’t; you are wrong;” disagreement ; anger ; 
quarrels, All human actions thus depend upon the 
harmony of smells ; we are their slaves, and the will can- 
not will anything else than these harmonies and discords 
dictate. 

It would occupy too much space to follow the in- 
teresting experiments made by Dr. Jaeger to prove his 
new theory. They were convincing, at any rate to him- 
self and his family. He found that a warm bath was 
startlingly productive of gentle and benevolent feelings. 
He discovered that a waterproof was extremely irritating, 
because the nasty “ special-odour” could not evaporate, 
On the other hand, he and all his family became kinder 
and more obliging when they wore nothing but permeable 
woollen fabrics instead of close-woven cotton and linen. 
It appears that these garments keep the beef-tea-odour in, 
but allow the reverse one to escape. A man who wears 
flannel next the skin will, according to Dr. Jaeger, never 
lose his head. The philosopher does not tell us what 
effect a bad snuffly cold would have. But its symptoms 
evidently confirm his theory. The irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the nose of course disturbs the 
harmonies of the various souls, and not even the self- 


odour of an Irish stew, nor the “soul-smell of a dear. 


friend, can rouse the patient from the evil-tempered 
apathy and cross stolidity which accompany that com- 
plaint. 
Hoping my soul will harmonise with your nostrils, 
I am, yours, self-odorously, 
AN EARNEST Man. 


‘ 


THE ORGIES OF THE “UNCO GUID.” 


T is a curious and phenomenal fact, which has 
awakened the wonder of more satirists than Dr, 
Johnson and more philosophers than Mr. Buckle, that 
the inhabitants of the remote kingdom of Scotland, 
while advancing much with the world’s advance in “ god- 
liness” and general culture, cling tenaciously to certain 
habits and customs which all the rest of humanity esteem 
barbaric. Specially notable to a disinterested observer is 
the performance which goes on north of the Tweed from 
the first day of the month of January till about the 
middle of February, or perhaps a little later. During 
this period whole districts seem abandoned to a frantic 
sort of revelry, which begins with certain maniacal per- 
formances of what is called “first footing,” comes to a 
furious head on the day when the poet Burns was born, 
and dies gradually away as the cold winds of early Spring 
begin to breathe gustily over sheep-run and farm-yard. 
To one not born or bred in Scotland, the revelry of which 
we speak is somewhat ghastly and ugly. It has few pic- 
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whishey- bottle in hand, and uttering demoniac yells. Its 
sublimest height is reached when “ Auld Lang Syne” is 
being “hiccuped” by a chorus of maniacs under and 
round the table; its lowest depth is found in every ditch 
where a man dead drunk can lie. Now, in these national 
Orgies, we are sorry to say, all classes share, and 
even those immaculate beings, the “ unco guid,” immor- 
talised by Burns, perform their saintly part. Even 
Ministers of the Gospel and Elders of the Kirk partici- 
pate; The one bond of common love and brotherhood 
is the Whiskey Bottle. On the broad basis of this great 
and beautiful faith, minor heresies are forgotten; and 
though trifling differences may arise—some liking their 
liquor hot and sweet, others preferring it cold and sharp— 
the general agreement is great enough to result in pzeans 
of passionate reconciliation. 

Now, strange as it may appear to the uninstructed, 
who know only of the holiness and goodness of Scotland 
and Scotchmen, statistics prove that Scotland is not a 
moral country—not, that is to say, as moral as its well- 
wishers would like it to be, seeing how it shines in 
matters controversial, and in all wisdom pertaining to 
Calvin and the Kirk. Worse still, statistics—cruel 
statistics !—show that the “wunco guid,” or rigidly 
righteous, members of the population are perhaps even 
less moral than their neighbours. We can hardly believe 
it, of course ; but when it comes to us written year after 
year in black and white, what are we to say? It seems 
strange, almost incredible, that godliness and incontinence 
should be so nearly allied-——that so many days of fast and 
abstinence have so little effect in reducing the redundancy 
of the population—that such fine manifestations of the 
spirit should degenerate into such enormous peccadilloes 
of the flesh—that, in fine, your Scotch Elder, who 
becomes a very St. Simeon Stylites on one day out of 
the seven, should so pertinaciously repeat all the week, 
to the amazement of modern congregations, the old 
episode of Susannah. Yet so it is; and the question 
remains, why is it? To our mind, it is all explained by 
the popular Orgies which inaugurate the Scottish year. 
*Scotland’s Scaith” remains exactly what it was when 
Hector Macneill wrote his immortal poem, and the 
Whiskey Bottle is still at the bottom of it all. The 
January debauches lead, directly or indirectly, to all 
those consequences which-startle the philosopher and 
tickle the statistician. Contemporaneous with it are the 
great statute, mop, or hiring fairs, those festering hotbeds 
of impurity, which have been abolished in England, but 
still flourish in Scotland with incredible vitality. Let 
anyone stand in the market-place of, say, the town of 
Dumfries on the great annual fair day—let him scrutinise 
the motley throng that comes and goes, and the 
rows of “lads” and “lassies” that stand  wait- 
ing to be feed and hired ; let him stroll into the adjacent 
streets, and glance into the neighbouring public-houses 
and sheebeens ; and he will acquire in a few hours such 
an insight into the national character as can be learned, 
in the same space, on no other occasion. Of the sturdy 
farmers promenading about, in various stages of intoxica- 
tion, many are pillars of the Church. Of the men and 
women waiting to be hired as farm-servants, a large 
proportion are friendless and—illegitimate. The day 
ends in drunkenness, in which master and man, mistress 
and maid, possibly unite for the time being. There is 
little inquiry into character, no scruple whatever as to 
birth or origin. The “hired” man goes with the other 
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new master as carelessly as any cow or pig. Possibly, i 
she is young, this is her first fair, and'in the fiery ordeal 
of the day she makes her first fall. The life begun’ so 
inauspiciously continues at the farm in brutish | 
varied by episodes of more drinking and piggish des 
pravity. Is it much to be. wondered at that the dark 
record grows darker, and that the children of illegitimacy 
help, in their turn, to swell the lists from which they 
spring? But the main factor in the whole sum of misery” 
is drink. The mad orgies of one day demoralise the poor’ 
friendless creatures for a lifetime. As a class, thenceforth, 
the farm servants are at the mercy of their employers, “a 
large proportion of whom are bachelors of an cms 
turn of mind, and seasoned whiskey-drinkers. 

We shall doubtless be accused of drawingan exaggerated 
picture, and the “unco guid,” in particular, will denounce 
us as heathens who do them wrong. They are still as’ 
resentful of criticism as when the inspired ploughman 
wrote his “Holy Fair.” Fortunately for the nation, 
“Holy Fairs” are at last abolished, the last representation 
of them, or of similar monstrosities, beingduring the great 
Revival movement some years ago. But other fairs even 
less holy are still popular, and the “change houses” 
remain. The description which Burns drew more than'a | 
century ago is still literally correct :— 

The lads and lasses blithely bent, 
To mind baith soul and body, 

Sit round the table weel content, 
And steer about the toddy. 

On this one’s dress, and chat one’s leuk, 
Theyre making observations ; ; 

While some are cozie i’ the neuk, 


And forming assignations 
To meet some day. 


Now Clinkumbell, wi’ rattling tow, 
Begins to jaw and croon ; 
Some swagger hame the best they dow, © 
Some wait the afternoon. 
At slaps the billies halt a blink, 
Till lasses strip their shoon ; 
With faith and hope, and love and drink 
They’re a’ in famous tune 
For crack that day. 
For all the other details, see Burns fassim. It is @) © 
puzzle for the moral philosopher to inquire why Religion’ — 
and Immorality should so often go hand in hand as they 
do in Scotland? That they do so still we unhesitatingly 
assert; and their seal of union is the Whiskey Bottle. ” 
In large districts of the north drunkenness, not cleanli- ’ 
ness, is next to godliness. ‘ Holy Willie” is as much a 
fact to-day as he was when Burns ran the Elder to the’ 
kirk-door ina wheel-barrow. 

As we write, large numbers of respectable people are 
combining to abolish the statute fairs and other pieces of 
Scottish barbarism. We trust that they will succeed; but ~ 
a scheme of reformation to do any real good must gofar ~ 
deeper. A general protest should be entered against the: 
habit of furious Orgies in general, and of demoniacal 
drinking in particular. If Scotchmen could only for- 
swear ardent spirits there might be hope. Whiskey is a 
liquor which stimulates the soul of a man to positive 
frenzy; a fierce, mouth-burning, mind-destroying liquor, 
only fit for the revels of an Inferno. Whether Scotch © 
Elders love it because in its fiery flavour they get a cer- 
tain conception of the flames they are so fond of launch- 
ing at their enemies, we cannot say ; but certainly many” 
of the national religious ideas, especially those connected 
with eternal punishment, have their primary origin at the” 
distilleries. Until something is done to check the con- 
sumption of “ fire-water,” we fear the “unco guid” wil 
continue to be no better than the unrighteous. Your 
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Rider of the Kirk is a decent fellow enough, when sober. | 


Most of his peccadilloes are the direct consequence of 
ouex-conyivial moments and of an over-exciting liquor. 
We do not suggest that he should reform himself by total 
abstinence, but he should regard Whiskey as an invention 
of the Evil One, if he would ee ee 
_from Orgies unworthy of a Christian land. 


AUGEAN STABLES. 
THE OUTSIDE DIVISION,—IL. 

AJOR SLOWMAN, to whom some reference was 
made in the previous article, is a gentleman who 
has upon more than one occasion shown much artlessness 
of manner, and for many reasons he now finds it prudent to 
remain upon the other side ofthe Channel. Like most of 
his kind, he has been once, or more than once, through the 
Bankruptcy Court ; but this does not prevent him from 
being always well-dressed and generally able to entertain 
his English friends to a good dinner when they visit 
Paris. The money which enables him to do this is not 
always easy to procure, and some little unpleasantness 
occurred the other day with regard toa sum which he 
had obtained upon the security of some carriages and 
lhorses, his title to mortgage which was much contested. 
‘The difficulty arose in this way. An English lady of title, 
resident in Paris, is much given to litigation, and being 
persuaded by an international lawyer, who has for many 
‘years assisted young Englishmen i in temporary embarrass- 
ment at Paris, that the plaintiff, in a suit to which she was 
defendant, might seize her movable property as security 
for costs, she was induced to transfer them to Major 
Slowman. The gallant Major kindly consented to the 


‘transfer, and, in order to remove any suspicion that he 
had lent himself to a fictitious transaction, he at once 
raised forty or fifty thousand francs upon his newly- 


acquired property. ‘This transaction was not brought to 
the knowledge of her ladyship until the lender, not being 
paid at the appointed time, seized his security. Major 
Slowman had also credited himself with a smaller sum 


which her ladyship had given him to pay some stable . 


accounts, so that he will probably be in clover for the 
winter, and may perhaps be heard of to advantage at 
Monte Carlo next month. 

Another military gentleman who makes Paris his 
head-quarters has also joined the “ outside division ” 
within the last few years, and in his case the fall has been 
a very heavy one, for it is not very long ago that he was 
the boon companion of princes and of kings, and those 
whose memories carry them back to fifteen years ago may 
remember having seen him arm-in-arm with the late Lord 
Derby many a time and oft. Heis, according to his own 
account, the rightful head of an illustrious Irish house, 
and if this claim is not quite defensible, there can be no 
doubt that he is at least a member of it. After serving 
with distinction in various parts of the world, he retired 
from the service upon inheriting a comfortable property, 
and it was his ill-fortune to be elected a member of the 
Paris Jockey Club. Forgetting the homely proverb about 
the brass and the earthen pot, he thought that he would 
astonish the Parisian gandins by his bold play ; but the 
inevitable result was that in a few months the paternal 
property was gone, and with it some £20,000 for which 
- a youthful peer had made himself liable. He was so 
much distressed at this fiasco, that he went upon a pil- 
grimage to the German gaming-tables, where the little 
ready-money which he had was soon lost, and the only 
alternatives which presented themselves to his mind 


thither “his prince,” who, emerging from financial diffi- 
culties almost as grievous as those which beset his Irish 
friend, had “run into some ready.” * The pair disported 
themselves together for some time upon the troubled 
surface of the Parisian flood;, but the prince ‘was 
gradually dra*~ away from his friend by other attractions, 
and the latter found himself in*a most painful position. 
Although he could not dig, he was not ashamed to beg, 
and having during his many years’ absence from Paris 
remained a member of his Club (no subscription being 
paid by absent members), he took toll from all who were 
willing to pay it. By these and various other expedients 
he has been able to maintain a fair_outside show, but he 
has more than once gone dinnerless in order to buy the 
lavender gloves which he would rather die than be seen 
without, and the devices which he has indulged in to 
settle with his laundress have, sometimes been so clever, 
that one cannot avoid the wish that he had”taken service 
under Ignatieff. Had he done so, he would assuredly by 
this time have been Governor-General of Bulgaria. As 
it is, his-condition in Paris is not to be envied, and though 


he is murmuring ever at the hardness of his fate, he must 


remember that “ habent sua fata libelli.” 

A third military member of the division resident. in 
Paris is the imgenuous youth once known as “ Judy 
Price,” who, after a brief but brilliant career in the 
Household Brigade, was fortunate enough to obtain a 
Consulate in the far East; but his reports were so badly 
spelt that the Government was compelled for very shame 


| to recall him, and he is now vegetating upon a small 


allowance at Paris. He shows great ingenuity in getting 
gratuitous tickets for the theatres and the races, and has 
even been known to negotiate a friendly loan of ten louis ; 
but higher than this his ambition does not soar, and he 
is generally looked upon by his friends in misfortune: as 
one who is incapable of lofty ideas. It might even be 
questioned whether he appertains by right to the great 
outside division, but for one act of daring which must be 
recorded to his credit. Travelling through Germany a 
few years ago with a friend who happened to bear the 
same name as an illustrious English statesman recently 
gathered to his rest, and both being as usual impecunious, 
he suggested to his friend that some money might be 
raised upon a bill drawn by himself and accepted by the 
former, who was only to sign his surname. This his 
friend, who may be called Mr. Bedford, at once did, and 
the bill was readily cashed by a confiding banker, who, 


- perhaps, to this day suspects that he was the victim of the 


deceased statesman. However that may be, the two 
friends got their money, settled with their obdurate hotel- 
keeper, and made rapid tracks for Paris, which they 
reached vid the Brenner Alps and Italy. The future will 
show whether “Judy” is the “man of one book,” or 
whether he is destined to achieve further triumphs in the 
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tortuous paths which those who live at other people's 
expense have to tread. 





CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 
HE Season only begins in April for grown-up 
people, but the Christmas holidays are the days of 
the highest enjoyment for the little ones. They discount 
their invitations before they leave school, and compare 


notes as to the parties in prospect. Two dances a week. 


barely enable a twelve-year-old to hold up his (or her) 
head, while no one dare brag of less than four. In 
general company, boys, as a rule, profess to care nothing 
about them, and avow their contempt for dancing, which 
they consider a girlish and effeminate amusement. But 
before the break-up on Christmas Eve, when there is no 
girl and no master within hearing, their real feelings find 
a vent in many noisy discussions with half their form, and 
many private chats with their special friends. Occasion- 
ally even hopes of meeting that “ awfully jolly girl ” who 
was last seen at lawn-tennis in September, are openly 
expressed ; nor does the fact that the ‘ awfully jolly girl” 
in question is four or five years his senior, at all prevent 
the schoolboy grandly discussing the probability of his 
having succeeded in making an impression on her hearte 
Those who pretend to no sentiment, and put down juvenile 
flirtations as humbug, loudly expressing their preference 
for cricket and football, are yet willing to confess to their 
school-mates that supper and ices are not without their 
charms. The influence of sisters and sisters’ friends, 
though scorned in public, is more than tacitly acknow- 
ledged in the privacy of the study, where gallantry 
to ladies is no longer despised. Although, fortunately, 
English schoolboys do not, like French ones, boast among 
themselves of their “‘ conquests” before they have attained 
their fourteenth year, there is a certain honour, not un- 
mixed with jealousy, attaching to a boy who is petted by 
the ladies. Of course his halo pales before the over- 
powering brightness of the glory which surrounds the 
captain of the eleven, or the stroke of the eight. 
Still, at this wintry season, it is felt that life is not all 
rowing and cricket, and that the “ ladies-man” has his 
turn too. 

But all these feelings disappear, as if by enchantment, 
when the schoolboy reaches home. As a rule, he bullies 
his sisters, who do not much mind it ; but when the con- 
versation turns on the party in prospect, he declares his 
entire contempt for the whole affair in no measured 
terms. ‘The boy who spoke so warmly of that delightful 
girl in blue now hints distinctly at going to bed instead 
of dancing. The contempt he expresses is, of course, 
not genuine; it is generally assumed in order to conceal 
the huge shyness which suddenly makes his ears 
tingle and his movements awkward. Occasionally there 
is some real difficulty in inducing him to go to his room 
and dress for the occasion ; oftener, however, he is more 
anxious to go than his sisters are to take him, and his un- 
willingness is a species of shamefaced concession to his 
previous violent expressions against all effeminate plea- 
sures. Girls are, of course, very different. There is 
no concealment whatever of the delight they feel when 
asked to a juvenile party. They do not affect to despise 
dancing, but openly express their anxiety on the subject 
of the partners they may get. They discuss their toilettes 
with an eagerness of intent which arouses the wrath of 
their brother ; they are too busy with their ribbons and 
muslins to attend to his numerous wants. Their exertions 
seldom contribute much to the success of the dress, which 
is generally entrusted to older hands; but the prospect 
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of one or more parties is so engrossing inno 
attention is paid to anything cada 
those events. When at last the 
Ane a cae tdeenaentda-ecanamanca ae 
however remote the situation, invariably sniffs a party 
from afar, like a vulture carrion, so that one is tempted 
to ask whether “there is something in the air”) the 
girls are all impatience, the boys all shyness. The former 
are, indeed, very particular as to their appearance, and 
prove by their look into the glass that coquetry is 
an inborn quality of woman ; but yet, as the music is 
heard playing the first bars of a waltz, they hurriedly seek 
to reach the ballroom in time for it. The latter may be 
observed nervously squinting over his shoulder into the 
very mirror before which his little sister stands, boldly 
adjusting her dress. In his heart he would like to pro- 
duce a pleasant impression, but is ashamed to confess as — 
much even by pulling his tie straight. Long after the © 
little girls have begun dancing—often with each other for | 
want of male partners—a group of boys will be stil} © 
hanging about folding-doors and landings. Occasionally — 
a pert sister swoops down on them, and carries off her — 
brother to dance with herself or a dear friend of five — 
minutes’ standing. Then the ice is broken, and the © 
folding-doors will know him no more. He will be | 
handed over (at first unwillingly) from one partner to 
another, till, carried away by the imperative charms of a © 
white dress and red ribbons, he surrenders at discretion | 
to the pleasures of the dance, and is found, a couple of © 
hours later, hot, exhausted, but with glowing cheeks and 
beating heart, flirting violently in the recess of a window. — 
Eventually few resist for the whole evening, although we — 
recollect a case in which a big boy, who ought to have 
known better, was addressed by the hostess with the © 
interrogative remark, ‘You are not dancing?” and | 
replied, ‘Well, you see I am not.” Upon which she © 
was courageous enough to reply, “Then why did you 
come?” Which question probably gave the surly © 
youngster food for thought. This is, however, an ~ 
exceptional case, for the little girls seldom allow a shy — 
boy to remain in retirement for a whole evening. With ~ 
an audacity which they fortunately do not preserve many ~ 
years, a small child, or even rather a big one, will not ~ 
unfrequently dart at a shame-faced schoolboy and say, — 
“JT want to dance with you;” and this remedy seldom — 
fails, as good-nature or civility hardly permits the most “7% 
ungracious boy to refuse the offer. 4 
Some boys go to parties with the avowed object ~ 
of eating and drinking as much as they can get. They ~ 
flirt with the single object of taking their partner down:to ~ 
supper. A young friend of ours, whose mind dwells © 
largely on the pleasures of the palate, was with difficulty ~ 
restrained from partaking seven times of tea and all its 
accompaniments, each time with a different partner. — 
There is a certain period, always attained too soon, when — 
jam tarts become objects of aversion, and mince-pies a 
terror. One is therefore inclined to look with leniency — 
on the gourmandise of youth, and envy the zest and | 
apparent impunity with which the most dyspeptic sweets 
are absorbed. But who, except the parents, shall tellthat 
the impunity is more than apparent ? a 
We have in the whole of the preceding been con- 
sidering the natural boy and girl, to whom a party is — 
something out of the common. But unfortunately the — 
number of artificial children is yearly increasing, The — 
wretchedly mistaken custom of taking little girls out to 
evening parties is extending largely, and during theseason 
it is no longer unusual to see one or more dressed-up and 
even painted dolls listening to the foolish nonsense of fast 
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young men at an hour when they should have long been 
in bed and asleep. The school-duties of boys prevent 
a similar indulgence, and their out-door life in spring and 
summer would make them disinclined for late parties, 
even if they were allowed to attend them. For girls 
nothing can be more mischievous; there is not one 
single valid reason which can be urged by silly mothers 
why their daughters should squeeze up crowded stairs, 
and dance through the night in hot ball-rooms, 
five years before their time. Apart, however, 
from these poor little wretches; who have lost the 
bloom of youth before they have attained it, there are 
many girls and some few boys whose artificiality at a chil- 
dren’s party is amusing. Carefully imitating the surprising 
originality displayed on similar occasions by their elders, 
they remark to their partners that the rooms are hot, and 
ask them whether they have been out much this Christ- 
mas. One youngster from Harrow was much offended 
when his danseuse, who was rather older than himself, 
inquired whether he had seen any of the pantomimes— 
“I? No! I have seen Irving in ‘ Hamlet.’ I don’t care 
about pantomimes.” It is not unusual for the quiet 
listener to overhear a boy saying, “What waltz do you 
dance? Lurch, deux-temps, or German?” or similar 
questions which betray either an intimate acquaintance 
with the customs of the ball-room of the present day or a 
power of acute observation with which a boy in the hobbe- 
de-hoy age would hardly be credited. But there is plenty 
of real power of enjoyment still left among the youngsters. 
After a course of family Christmas dinners, with the con- 
ventional roast beef and boiled turkey, when everyone 
pretends to be merry, though his thoughts may be divided 
between his Christmas bills and his digestion, it is re- 
freshing to look on for a few hours at the energetic polkas 
and complicated quadrilles performed by the children ; 
it is pleasant to observe their bright eyes and tumbled 
hair; their excitement during the dance, and their 
genuine hunger at the supper-table. It is cheering to 
hear no word of Aistheticism, no talk of Whistler, no 
single allusion to Gladstone ; it is good to depart from 
the trodden paths of politics and the Afghan war and the 
bank failures, to listen to hurried tales of fights at school, 
and prizes, and picnics, and cricket. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


——~>—- -- 


THE MINING MARKET. 

USINESS in the mining share department of 

the Stock Exchange is beginning to attract 
enhanced attention, by reason of the improved pros- 
pects of some of the mines. English mining shares, how- 
ever, are at present completely neglected, in consequence 
of the Cornish Bank failure, as well as of the low price of 
metals. Copper, tin, and lead stand at unprecedently 
low quotations, but there are rumours afloat of the 
existence of a combination to purchase copper. Gold 
and silver mines, on the other hand, are in demand. 
“Richmond” has, ever since its introduction to the 
London market, some eight years ago, been a general 
favourite. It is undoubtedly one of the richest and most 
promising mines in Nevada. At present, owing to the 
absence of the manager (Mr. Probert) from the mine, it 
is not working so well as usual. On the proximate return 
to his duties of this gentleman, concerning whose 
efficiency report speaks most highly, it is hoped that all 
will be put right, and that increased dividends may be 
expected. The “Don Pedro” shares have, during the 
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past few weeks, advanced about two hundred per cent., 
the prospect of its opening up into a rich mine being 
in past times, and, if the improvement which has recently 
been manifested continues, the dividends will be resumed 
at no distant date. Owing to the imposition of a heavy 
tax by the Brazilian Government, the celebrated 
“St. John del Rey” shares have been dull, but the 
Company intend disputing the claim, the mine being a 
“Royal” one. The “ Eberhardt” tunnel is again being 
driven, and ample funds are in hand for the complete 
testing of this speculation. The shares at one time stood 
at £42, and, if the present trial should prove successful, 
the value of the shares may return to its former stand- 
point. “United Mexican” are steady at present prices, 
and their outlook is considered to be of a very promising 
character. There is no more speculative property in 
existence than mining shares, and it not infrequently 
happens that they are not offered to the public until’ the 
original proprietors have worked out the vein. It there- 
fore behoves intending investors carefully to investigate 
the nature of the security offered. There is no doubt 
that large sums have been realised from judicious or, 
rather, fortunate investments in mines ; and to thosé who 
have a preference for the element of speculation in the 
disposal of their surplus funds, this class of property 
presents many attractions, 


RECIPROCITY IN TRADE. 

No crisis in commercial affairs would be complete 
without the customary attacks upon the principle of 
Free Trade. In 1866-70, the last period of depres- 
sion, fruitless attempts were made to revive the question, 
and now, under very similar, though more aggravated, 
circumstar diseucvion is prevalent, both at humm wad 
abroad, as to the propriety of introducing the modified 
form of protection known as “ Reciprocity.” Backed by 
an isolated expression of the late John Stuart Mill, who, 
on the whole, was warmly in favour of Free Trade, the 
Protectionists are seeking to involve us in what would 
be nothing less than a national disaster. It is 
urged that, in isolated instances, by means of customs 
and excise duties, chiefly directed against the importa- 
tion of luxuries, we have established a system of guasi- 
protection, and that, in order to revenge ourselves upon 
those countries who will not freely take our manufactured 
goods, we should impose heavy taxes upon the raw 
materials which constitute our prime articles of neces- 
sity. Such a scheme resembles nothing so much as the 
proposition. of Mrs. Partington to exhaust the Atlantic 
with a mop and broom, and would appear to be based 
upon the homely adage of “cutting off one’s nose to 
spite one’s face.” The only person to be considered in 
the question is the consumer, and not the trader. This 
country, which produces insufficient quantities of food- 
stuffs for the needs of its population, must of necessity 
encourage, rather than discourage, the free exportation 
to its shores of all that more richly endowed nations can 
afford to send it. The working man would be the first 
to suffer from the effect of the proposed measure. Taxa- 
tion upon that which must be procured at any cost would 
strike at the very root of social expenditure. Neither 
would special reciprocal measures directed against indi- 
vidual manufactures be of any avail. Trade and com- 
merce must always find their own level, and any artificial 
means of supporting or nursing them can only disturb the 
balance. ‘The best test of the practicability of the main- 
tenance of a particular industry is the adaptability of 
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each country and sy as 967 ig 4h" 1 | 
foreign workmen can work at a less cost and for longer | 
‘hours than home artisans, the advantage is to the 
former. ‘The day is gone by for dividing the world, com- 
‘mercially speaking, into compartments, and the countries 
which return to strong protective measures will find their 
-anternational trade and home prosperity fettered and 


Tue Bank Reports.—It cannot be denied that the 
unexpectedly favourable character of the half-yearly 
reports of the various banks has done much to reassure 
‘the public. No doubt a more complete system of audit 
iis eminently desirable, but, as far as they go, both the 
published reports and the speeches of the chairmen at 
the several meetings are to be relied upon, and afford 
fair ground for more hopeful views than have recently 
been current. The Chairman of the Alliance Bank, 
however, thought fit to draw a fancy picture of what the 
position of his bank would have been if it had stopped 
payment on the gist December last. He stated that the 
bank could, within three days, have paid its depositors 
nine shillings in the pound, within three weeks a further 
six shillings, and within six weeks the balance of five 
shillings. The cheering with which this exposition was 
received by the shareholders is hardly likely to be echoed 
by the customers of the bank. Theoretically, at least, 
a bank is supposed to be able to meet all its engagements 
on demand, and the foregoing observations, though 
charmingly frank, are scarcely likely to increase general 
confidence either in the Alliance Bank itself or in the 
discretion of its chairman. Apart from this singular 
circumstance, there is no reason to doubt the thoroughly 
sound position of the bank in question. ‘The statements 
as to the acceptances of the City of Glasgow Bank, made 
by the diffesent Lendon banksycde not acchunt for any- 
thing like the amount of them gjyown to be afloat, and 
much inquiry has been rife in 1 i jal circles as to the 
institutions and individuals to whom these liabilities are 
due. The explanation will, we think, be found to be 
as follows: The banks have made advances to various 
discount brokers upon City of Glasgow bills, and these 
figure in the accounts as “loans” to A or B, “upon 
securities.” Were the discount brokers called upon to 
take up these loans, they would, of course, be unable to 
meet their engagements. As the outturn of these debts 
seems scarcely likely, ultimately, to realise more than 
12s. 6d., or at most 15s. in the pound, the brokers will 
have to provide the difference, which many of them will 
not be in a position to do. As the banks have agreed to 
let the matter stand in abeyance for the present, this fact 
should have been clearly set forth in the published reports. 

THE GOTHENBURG COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION.—This 
association, which has during the present week suspended 
its payments, with liabilities exceeding £ 200,000, appears 
mainly to have served the purpose of a general acceptor 
for its shareholders and customers. The establishment 
by foreign merchants of institutions in England to serve 
them as drawing-posts (and there are many such in exist- 
ence already) cannot be too strongly discouraged. 
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OLD MASTERS AT THE CAEN Bay 
VEN the most enthusiastic art student must feel 
‘a little bewildered when, in the middle of ‘his: 
conscientious tour through the Grosvenor ‘Gallery, ‘he 
learns that the Royal Academy has opened yet another 
Winter Exhibition, with more pictures and drawings by — 
the Old Masters, and specimens of miniatures to boot ; 
for, stimulated doubtless by the success of the enterprise | 
of Sir Coutts Lindsay, the Academy has this year 
gathered together a number of drawings, as well as 
paintings. Indeed, to do full justice to sich a collection 
is an almost hopeless task, for volumes rather than 
columns would be required if every picture and every 
sketch received the attention it deserved. All ‘the critic 
can do, then, is to indicate the leading features of ‘the 
collection, and note the painters who are most largely 
represented. One or two preliminary remarks, however, 
must be made as to the acceptance by the Academy ‘this 
year of an unusual number of works of doubtful authen- 
ticity. We are quite aware, of course, that, as the — 
catalogue says, the works are inserted under the names 
given them by the contributors, and that “the Academy 
can accept no responsibility as to their authenticity.” 
But such a disclaimer is not enough, and it is obvious © 
that the acceptance of pictures under such conditions 7 
paves the way to the exhibition of a great number of © 
spurious works. We cannot expect the Academy to'sitin © 
judgment upon all the pictures sent in, but some generalsu- _ 
pervision should be exercised of a more searchingcharacter ~ 
than has been the case this year. This is what happens 
under the present 7/gime: A spurious picture is offered. © 
It is perhaps passed over by the critics, who; on account ~~ 
of the enormous number of works, cannot give attention — 
to each one of them, and the next time it is shown “we ~ 
are told it was in the Royal Academy Exhibition of Old — 
Masters. That is the way pedigrees to pictures are © 
manufactured, greatly to the delight of picture-dealers 
and millionaires who buy rubbish at their insti- © 
gation. This year the Academy seems to have ~ 
been in an unusually trustful mood, and in ‘proof of ~ 
our strictures we may note one or two of the curiosities ~ 
of the Exhibition. For instance, can anyone seriously ~7 
argue that Mr. Hooker’s “ Madonna and Child” (193) is 7 
a Raphael, though we are told that there is an inscription 7 
on the back to that effect, and that it was bought by ~ 
Elizabeth of Gubbio. Few people will believe that Mr. © 
Cholmondeley’s “ Resurrection” (145) is a veritable 
Giorgione ; while Earl Brownlow’s “Adoration of the 
Shepherds” (142) is ascribed, on very insufficient grounds, 
to Giovanni Bellini: The Duke of Newcastle’s “Virgin 
and Child” (217) is a doubtful Diirer; nor should we 
like to purchase Mr. Osmaston’s two Murillos—* The — 
Magdalen” (121) and “The Assumption” (132)—as ~ 
veritable specimens of that master: they remind usof'the 
pictures of the great Spaniard which went for a few — 
pounds a-piece at the dispersion of the heterogeneous — 
collection of Mr. Napier, of Shandon. Then, again, we 
can hardly see the hand of Vandyck in the “ Portrait of 
a Man” (71); and many other instances might be — 
adduced in which pictures are ticketed with names which 
do not belong to them. We have said enough, however, 
to show that the Academy has opened its arms too wide, 
and that more critical selection would have been advan 
tageous to the Exhibition. 
There is another point which may still be insisted upon 
in connection with these exhibitions, though we fear 
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matters have gone too far for any effectual reform. The 
Academy is bound, in so far as it can, to make these 
collections useful to students, and they have, doubtless, 
not been without their value. But they would have been 
very much more useful had the pictures been arranged 
in chronological order—if there had been.some attempt 
to group them according to the various schools of. paint 
ing. Thus, for instance, the collection of the pictures of 
the artists who are known as the Norwich School, which 
occupied the first gallery last year, was peculiarly interest- 
ing, not only on account of the merits of the pictures, 
but from the opportunities of comparison afforded, and 
a certain completeness not observable in other parts of 
the Exhibition. The collection of the works of Raeburn 
was another step in the right direction; and we may also 
instance the arrangement of the Lionardo drawings in this 
Exhibition as what ought to be attempted on a more 
extensive scale with the pictures, Probably, however, the 
Academy has proceeded on the present plan too long 
to admit of any} reform iust now, and, indeed, the present 
collection is of a more miscellaneous character than any 
that have preceded it ; but it is certainly a great pity that 
when first these exhibitions were planned there should 
have been no definite scheme laid out which would have 
enabled different schools and epochs to be illustrated in 
order. 

Taking the names as they appear in alphabetical order; 
we find the painters who are represented by the greatest 
number of pictures are Canaletto, Claude Lorraine, Gains- 
borough, Hogarth, Sir Antonio More, Murillo, Reynolds, 
Romney, Rubens, Ruysdael, Snyders, David Teniers the 
Younger, Jan Steen, Van der Helst, Van der Velde, 
Vandyck, and Richard Wilson. Other painters, however, 
of equal reputation are represented by single works, and 
there is nothing more interesting in the gallery than 
Titian’s. “Rape of Proserpine” (136), lent by the 
Viscountess: Ossington, with which time has happily 
dealt gently. “The Falls of Schaffhausen” (169), by 
Turner, in the same gallery, whichislent by Lord de Tabley, 
is also very interesting, though it does not bear out Stot- 
hard’s judgment onthe painter, that his works only required 
mellowing by time to be equal to Claude. The fury 
of the famous falls is certainly depicted with spirit, but 
the colour seems to have. run down, and the general 
effect of the picture is disappointing. ‘The same thing 
has happened to more than one of Turner’s works, 
notably to “ Dolbadarn Castle, North Wales,” his diploma 
picture, which is now only the phantom of what it must 
once have been. Many of Sir Joshua’s pictures here 
have also suffered from the uncertain character of the 
pigments he employed, while, on the other hand, some of 
the works of the Dutch and Italian schools are in a remark- 
able state of preservation. 

Turning to the drawings, we find a magnificent series 
of Lionardos from Windsor, kindly lent by her Majesty 
the Queen, whose collection of this master’s work seems 
to be inexhaustible. Raphael, too, is largely represented, 
and we have also a number of drawings of Michael 
Angelo. Here, again, are admirable specimens of 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Claude Lorraine, of Holbein and of 
Flaxman—in fact the student hardly knows where to turn 
in the gallery, so vast is the collection. ‘Titian, Poussin, 
Parmigiano, Correggio, Diirer, Gainsborough, Giulio 
Romano, and Fra Angelico are also represented, and, in- 
deed, the whole collection will repay the most careful 
and attentive study. Next to her Majesty, it may be 
noted that the largest contributors are the University of 
Oxford, the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Leicester, 
and Messrs. Heseltine, Palgrave, Poynter, Whitehead, 


and Woolner. Very interesting, too, are the mini 
a branch of art tik test well-nigh be miniatures, ‘ 


nowadays with the rapid advance of photography, though 
it was one in which Englishmen held their own very 
successfully. Here displayed in cases are miniatures by 
Cooper, the two Olivers, Holbein, Flatman, and Nicholas 
Hilliard. Here, too, is some exquisite work by Cosway, 
“Fancy’s Child,” as Hazlitt called him, the “ Macaroni 
miniature painter,” whose life was so curious a mixture of 
work and dissipation. It is rare, indeed, that so many 
specimens of this species of art are gathered together in 
one exhibition. The Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of 
Home, and Messrs. Morrison and Whitehead are the 
principal contributors. 
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WATER GYPSIES. 


IR,—As a dweller in that part of London which some 
of its imaginative inhabitants call “‘ Venetia,” I would 
wish to express my cordial sympathy with the general 
tenour of your article on the above subject. But let 
me explain parenthetically where “ Venetia” is. Venetia 
extends along the Canal from the little bridge at the 
end of Aberdeen Place, Maida Hill, to the Padding- 
ton basin on the left, and the end of Blomfield Road on 
the right. At sunset in summer that triple water-mirror 
often. presents more arrangements in splendid colours 
than Mr. Whistler himself has yet sent to the Grosvenor 
or elsewhere ; and on clear nights, at all seasons, it shows 
other arrangements equally effective, though with. fewer 
and more sombre tints. But the Venetia-Paddingtonian 
imagination, though lively, has never yet pictured a refuse 
barge as a gondola, and at the basin, where these craft 
congregate, the illusion completely vanishes ; and hitherto 
the spot has been one of the most unsayoury—in a moral 
as well as a physical sense—in the whole metropolis. It 
will take some time before the sanitary and educational 
authorities can thoroughly overhaul Venetia. Now, I am 
told that there are about ninety canals in England, measur- 
ing—according to your own estimate—some four thousand 
five hundred miles, with, as you also say, a young popu- 
lation of more than seventy thousand. ‘The difficulty of 
catching and teaching these small nomads must be very 
great ; and from what I have been able to learn on the 
subject the machinery for supervision is far from com- 
plete. The work would evidently require the services of 
men familiar with the character and habits of the barge 
population, and for that reason alone I think that your 
suggestion to entrust Mr. George Smith, the virtual author 
of the Canal Act, with a share in the execution deserves 
consideration. I find that during the debate on the Bill 
Lord Sandon “acknowledged the debt of gratitude the 
country owed Mr. Smith in this matter.” Mr. Cross again 
declared that “too much praise cannot be given to Mr. 
Smith, of Coalville, for his labours in bettering the con- 
dition of those persons”—zée., the barge population. 
I am persuaded that every friend of social progress would 
approve of such a recognition of Mr. Smith’s philan- 
thropic services as would invest him with the duty of 
watching over the operation of the Act which he was 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, St. STEPHENS. 
Jan. 22nd. 
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‘foreign workmen can work at a less cost and for longer 
‘hours than home artisans, the advantage is to the 
former. The day is gone by for dividing the world, com- 
mercially speaking, into compartments, and the countries 
which return to strong protective measures will find their 
‘@nternational trade and home prosperity fettered and 
-enfeebled. 
Tue Bank Reports.—It cannot be denied that the 
unexpectedly favourable character of the half-yearly 
reports of the various banks has done much to reassure 
‘the public. No doubt a more complete system of audit 
is eminently desirable, but, as far as they go, both the 
published reports and the speeches of the chairmen at 
the several meetings are to be relied upon, and afford 
fair ground for more hopeful views than have recently 
been current. The Chairman of the Alliance Bank, 
however, thought fit to draw a fancy picture of what the 
position of his bank would have been if it had stopped 
payment on the gist December last. He stated that the 
bank could, within three days, have paid its depositors 
nine shillings in the pound, within three weeks a further 
six shillings, and within six weeks the balance of five 
shillings. The cheering with which this exposition was 
received by the shareholders is hardly likely to be echoed 
by the customers of the bank. Theoretically, at least, 
a bank is supposed to be able to meet all its engagements 
on demand, and the foregoing observations, though 
charmingly frank, are scarcely likely to increase general 
confidence either in the Ailiance Bank itself or in the 
discretion of its chairman. Apart from this singular 
circumstance, there is no reason to doubt the thoroughly 
sound position of the bank in question. ‘The statements 
as to the acceptances of the City of Glasgow Bank, made 
by the different London banks,clo not accdbunt for any- 
thing like the amount of them {own to be afloat, and 
much inquiry has been rife iff snancial circles as to the 
institutions and individuals to whom these liabilities are 
due. The explanation will, we think, be found to be 
as follows: The banks have made advances to various 
discount brokers upon City of Glasgow bills, and these 
figure in the accounts as “loans” to A or B, “upon 
securities.” Were the discount brokers called upon to 
take up these loans, they would, of course, be unable to 
meet their engagements. As the outturn of these debts 
seems scarcely likely, ultimately, to realise more than 
12s. 6d., or at most 15s. in the pound, the brokers will 
have to provide the difference, which many of them will 
not be in a position to do. As the banks have agreed to 
let the matter stand in abeyance for the present, this fact 
should have been clearly set forth in the published reports. 
THE GOTHENBURG COMMERCIAL AssociaTIon.—This 
association, which has during the present week suspended 
its payments, with liabilities exceeding £ 200,000, appears 
mainly to have served the purpose of a general acceptor 
for its shareholders and customers. The establishment 
by foreign merchants of institutions in England to serve 
them as drawing-posts (and there are many such in exist- 
ence already) cannot be too strongly discouraged. 
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OLD MASTERS AT THE ACADEMY.) = 
VEN ‘the most enthusiastic art student must feél 
a little bewildered when, in the middle of ‘his | 
conscientious tour through the Grosvenor ‘Gallery, ‘he | 
learns that the Royal Academy has opened yet another 
Winter Exhibition, with more pictures and drawings by 
the Old Masters, and specimens of miniatures ‘to boot ; — 
for, stimulated doubtless by the success of the enterprise 
of Sir Coutts Lindsay, the Academy has this ‘year 
gathered together a number of drawings, as well as 
paintings. Indeed, to do full justice to stich a collection 
is an almost hopeless task, for volumes rather than 
columns would be required if every picture and every 
sketch received the attention it deserved. All the ‘critic 
can do, then, is to indicate the leading features of ‘the 
collection, and note the painters who are most largely 
represented. One or two preliminary remarks, however, — 
must be made as to the acceptance by the Academy ‘this ~ 
year of an unusual number of works of doubtful authen- ~ 
ticity. We are quite aware, of course, that,as the — 
catalogue says, the works are inserted under the names — 
given them by the contributors, and that “the Academy 
can accept no responsibility as to their authenticity.” 
But such a disclaimer is not enough, and it is obvious — 
that the acceptance of pictures under such conditions — 
paves the way to the exhibition of a great number of — 
spurious works. We cannot expect the Academy to sit in 
judgment upon all the pictures sent in, but some general’su- 
pervision should be exercised of a more searchingcharacter 
than has been the case this year. This is what happens ~ 
under the present 74gime: A spurious picture is offered. 
It is perhaps passed over by the critics, who, on account —_ 
vf the enormous number of works, cannot give attention = | 
to each one of them, and the next time it is shown “we 
are told it was in the Royal Academy Exhibition of ‘Old — 
Masters. That is the way pedigrees to pictures are 
manufactured, greatly to the delight of picture-dealers — 
and millionaires who buy rubbish at their  insti- 
gation. This year the Academy seems to ‘have 
been in an unusually trustful mood, and in proof o 
our strictures we may note one or two of the curiosities 
of the Exhibition. For instance, can anyone seriously 
argue that Mr. Hooker’s “ Madonna and Child” (193) is - 
a Raphael, though we are told that there is an inscription 
on the back to that effect, and that it was bought by 
Elizabeth of Gubbio. Few people will believe that Mr. 
Cholmondeley’s “ Resurrection” (145) is a veritable — 
Giorgione ; while Earl Brownlow’s “ Adoration of the 
Shepherds ” (142) is ascribed, on very insufficient grounds, 
to Giovanni Bellinii The Duke of Newcastle’s “ Virgin 
and Child” (217) is a doubtful Diirer; nor should we 
like to purchase Mr. Osmaston’s two Murillos—*The 
Magdalen” (121) and “The Assumption” (132)—as 
veritable specimens of that master: they remind us ofthe 
pictures of the great Spaniard which went for a few 
pounds a-piece at the dispersion of the heterogeneous 
collection of Mr. Napier, of Shandon. Then, again, we 
can hardly see the hand of Vandyck in the “ Portrait of 
a Man” (71); and many other instances might be 
adduced in which pictures are ticketed with names which 
do not belong to them. We have said enough, however, 
to show that the Academy has opened its arms too wide, 
and that more critical selection would have been advan- 
tageous to the Exhibition. ? 
There is another point which may still be insisted upo 
in connection with these exhibitions, though we fear 
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matters have gone too far for any effectual reform. The 
Academy is bound, in so far as it can, to make these 
collections useful to students, and they have, doubtless, 
not been without their value. But they would have been 
very much more useful had the pictures been arranged 
in chronological order—-if there had. been some attempt 
to group them according to the various schools of paint 
ing. Thus, for instance, the collection of the pictures of 
the artists who are known as the Norwich School, which 
occupied the first gallery last year, was peculiarly interest- 
ing, not only on account of the merits of the pictures, 
but from the opportunities of comparison afforded, and 
a certain completeness not observable in other parts of 
the Exhibition. The collection of the works of Raeburn 
was another step in the right direction ; and we may also 
instance the arrangement of the Lionardo drawings in this 
Exhibition as what ought to be attempted on a more 
extensive scale with the pictures. Probably, however, the 
Academy has proceeded on the present plan too long 
to admit of any} reform just now, and, indeed, the present 
collection is of a more miscellaneous character than any 
that have preceded it ; but it is certainly a great pity that 
when first these exhibitions were planned there should 
have been no definite scheme laid out which would have 
enabled different schools and epochs to be illustrated in 
order. 

Taking the names as they appear in alphabetical order; 
we find the painters who are represented by the greatest 
number of pictures are Canaletto, Claude Lorraine, Gains- 
borough, Hogarth, Sir Antonio More, Murillo, Reynolds, 
Romney, Rubens, Ruysdael, Snyders, David. Teniers the 
Younger, Jan Steen, Van der Helst, Van der Velde, 
Vandyck, and Richard Wilson. Other painters, however, 
of equal reputation are represented by single works, and 
there is nothing more interesting in the gallery than 
Titian’s “Rape of Proserpine” (136), lent: by the 
Viscountess. Ossington, with which time has happily 
dealt gently. “The Falls of Schaffhausen” (169), by 
Turner, in the same gallery, whichislent by Lordde Tabley, 
is also very interesting, though it does not bear out Stot- 
hard’s judgment onthe painter, that his works only required 
mellowing by time to be equal to Claude. . The fury 
of the famous falls is certainly depicted with spirit, but 
the colour seems to have run down, and the general 
effect of the picture is disappointing. ‘The same thing 
has happened to more than one of Turner’s works, 
notably to “ Dolbadarn Castle, North Wales,” his diploma 
picture, which is now only the phantom of what it must 
once have been. Many of Sir Joshua’s pictures here 
have also suffered from the uncertain character of the 
pigments he employed, while, on the other hand, some of 
the works of the Dutch and Italian schools are in a remark- 
able state of preservation. 

Turning to the drawings, we find a magnificent series 
of Lionardos from Windsor, kindly lent by her Majesty 
the Queen, whose collection of this master’s work seems 
to be inexhaustible. Raphael, too, is largely represented, 
and we have also a number of drawings of Michael 
Angelo. Here, again, are admirable specimens of 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Claude Lorraine, of Holbein and of 
Flaxman—in fact the student hardly knows where to turn 
in the gallery, so vast is the collection. ‘Titian, Poussin, 
Parmigiano, Correggio, Diirer, Gainsborough, Giulio 
Romano, and Fra Angelico are also represented, and, in- 
deed, the whole collection will repay the most careful 
and attentive study. Next to her Majesty, it may be 
noted that the largest contributors are the University of 
Oxford, the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Leicester, 
and Messrs. Heseltine, Palgrave, Poynter, Whitehead, 
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and Woolner. Very interesting, too, are the miniatures, 


a branch of art hick has II- . h b ‘ e : ti 


nowadays with the rapid advance of photography, though 


‘it was one in which Englishmen held their own very 


successfully. Here displayed in cases are miniatures by 
Cooper, the two Olivers, Holbein, Flatman, and Nicholas 
Hilliard. Here, too, is some exquisite work by Cosway, 
“ Fancy’s Child,” as Hazlitt called him, the “ Macaroni 
miniature painter,” whose life was so curious a mixture of 
work and dissipation. It is rare, indeed, that so many 
specimens of this species of art are gathered together in 
one exhibition. The Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of 
Home, and Messrs. Morrison and Whitehead are the 
principal contributors. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


[ We are not responsible for the opinions Fi in the 
letters which.appear in the Examiner's Letter Box.] 


a 
WATER GYPSIES. 


IR,—As a dweller in that part of London which some 
of its imaginative inhabitants call “‘ Venetia,” I would 
wish to express my cordial sympathy with the general 
tenour of your article on the above subject. But let 
me explain parenthetically where “ Venetia” is. Venetia 
extends along the Canal from the little bridge at the 
end of Aberdeen Place, Maida Hill, to the Padding- 
ton basin on the left, and the end of Blomfield Road on 
the right. At sunset in summer that triple water-mirror 
often presents more arrangements in splendid colours 
than Mr. Whistler himself has yet sent to the Grosvenor 
or elsewhere ; and on clear nights, at all seasons, it shows 
other arrangements equally effective, though with. fewer 
and more sombre tints. But the Venetia~-Paddingtonian 
imagination, though lively, has never yet pictured a refuse 
barge as a gondola, and at the basin, where these craft 
congregate, the illusion completely vanishes ; and hitherto 
the spot has been one of the most unsayoury—in a moral 
as well as a physical sense—in the whole metropolis. It 
will take some time before the sanitary and educational 
authorities can thoroughly overhaul Venetia. Now, I am 
told that there are about ninety canals in England, measur- 
ing—according to your own estimate—some four thousand 
five hundred miles, with, as you also say, a young popu- 
lation of more than seventy thousand. The difficulty of 
catching and teaching these small nomads must be very 
great ; and from what I have been able to learn on the 
subject the machinery for supervision is far from com- 
plete. The work would evidently require the services of 
men familiar with the character and habits of the barge 
population, and for that reason alone I think that your 
suggestion to entrust Mr. George Smith, the virtual author 
of the Canal Act, with a share in the execution deserves 
consideration. I find that during the debate on the Bill 
Lord Sandon “acknowledged the debt of gratitude the 
country owed Mr. Smith in this matter.” Mr. Cross again 
declared that “too much praise cannot be given to Mr. 
Smith, of Coalville, for his labours in bettering the con- 
dition of those persons”—éz., the barge population. 
I am persuaded that every friend of social progress would 
approve of such a recognition of : Mr. Smith's philan- 
thropic services as would invest him with the duty of 
watching over the operation of the Act which he was 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, St. STEPHENS. 
Jan. 22nd. 
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_ THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 

In future a certain will be reserved weekly for articles 

' on the nate, Colleges, and Educational Sub- 

. Several columns of “THE LITERARY 

Examiner” will also be devoted to Reviews of Edu- 

cational and Children’s Books, of which a careful 

selection will be made, since the number published 
makes it impossible to notice all.) 








FRANCES, BARONESS BUNSEN.* 


HIS is the record of a simple and beautiful life. In 
the Baroness Bunsen were strongly developed 
those domestic instincts so characteristic of the English 
wife and mother. It is impossible to read these most in- 
teresting volumes and not be struck with the noble 
qualities she displayed early in life, and which grew rather 
than diminished in intensity as the years rolled on and 
the claims upon her affection increased. With the multi- 
plication of family cares and responsibilities the intellectual 
growth of many women is retarded, but in the Baroness 
Bunsen we have an example of a perfectly rounded life 
—a life in which the affections, the moral sentiments, and 
the intellect were developed Jari passu, with a corre- 
spondingly beneficial effect upon all with whom she came 
into contact. No apology is needed for telling the story 
of a life like this, which is high above the average in 
every respect. The Baron and Baroness Bunsen lived 
to be the personal friends of more than one reigning 
Sovereign, but they never lost the striking simplicity and 
individuality of character which find ample delineation in 
these pages. The editor states that he undertook his 
task as a labour of love, in accordance with the strongly 
expressed wish of the Baroness’s descendants, ‘ having 
the consciousness that, except her own children, no one 
could have a more tender and reverent affection for the 
dear and kind friend of my whole life.” Mr. Hare has 
wisely left the letters of this gifted woman to tell their 
own tale in a very large degree; and there will be few 
who can rise from a perusal of this memoir without 
owning that for a time they have been lifted into a higher 
atmosphere, or without feeling a genuine admiration for 
the loving and lovable life here depicted. 

Frances, Baroness Bunsen, came of a good stock on 
both sides. One of her ancestors was the famous Admiral 
Sir Richard Grenville, the hero of Tennyson’s poem, 
“The Revenge.” She was born on the 4th of 
March 1791, and shortly after her birth her father, 
Mr. Waddington, went to reside on his estate at 
Llanover, in South Wales, the place of many happy 
memories to his daughter at a later period in life. Her 
parents were remarkable people, but for her early educa- 
tion Frances depended chiefly upon her mother. Her 
uncle William, whom she visited at Brompton, was the 
grandfather of M. Waddington, successively Minister of 
Public Instruction and Foreign Affairs in France. In 
1809 Miss Waddington was dangerously ill at Llanover 
from typhus fever, and upon recovering she spent the 
following winter in Edinburgh. Here the Waddingtons 
enjoyed the society of Sir Walter Scott, of Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Archibald Alison, Jeffrey, and Lady Louisa Stuart 
{granddaughter of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu). Mrs. 
Siddons was in Edinburgh at this time, and her 
incomparable acting was another delight to the visitors. 
It was during their stay in Edinburgh that Mrs. Wad- 


* The Life and Letters of Frances, Baroness Bunsen, By 
Aveustus J. C. Hare, Author of ‘* Memorials of a Que Life,” 
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dington. first became aware of. the e. 
daughter’s intellectual gifts. The winter of tear | 
spent in Italy, and for twenty-three years . 
Waddington was not to see her home at Llanover a 
In 1816 she met with Bunsen in Rome. © Bunsen, oan 
was born in the same year as herself, had, at the early 
age of twenty-one, been appointed teacher of Hebrew to — 
the highest, and of Greek to the second, form of the ~ 
Géttingen school. He subsequently travelled a good. 
deal, and was thrown into the society of the Waddingtons — 
in the Eternal City. | He appears to have quickly fallen 
in love with Frances, and—having received the consent of _ 
her parents—‘on the steps of the cross which for 
centuries marked the site of Christian martyrdoms in the 4 
centre of the Coliseum,” Bunsen asked her to become — 
his wife. On the rst of July, 1817, they were married in the — 
ancient chapel of the old Palazzo Savelli, which rises upon’ 
the ruins of the theatre of Marcellus, and which was then 
inhabited by Niebuhr. The young married pair spent 
many bright days with Brandis, Bunsen’s life-long friend, 
with whom they read Milton, Dante, and Bacon. They — 
also made the acquaintance in Rome of Connop 
Thirlwall, the historian of Greece, and Bishop of St. 
David’s, who attained high honours at Cambridge at an 
earlier age than anybody except Porson. 
In the year 1821, as Mr. Hare informs us, “ Bunsen’s 
mind was chiefly occupied with the hope of bringing about 
theestablishment of a common form of worship throughout 
Protestant Germany, as a means of drawing its various 
Churches into the Christian communion and fellowship.” 
At this period the Bunsens were visited by domestic 
trouble. _Madame Bunsen lost her cousin, William Wad- 
dington, from fever, and this death was followed by that 
of her own child Mary. One of the chapters in this work— 
and by no means the least interesting—is devoted to the 
Capitoline colony of German artists. In Rome there 
had settled down Cornelius, Overbeck, Koch, Schnorr, — 
Wilhelm and Rudolph Schadow, Wolff, and Kaulbach,. 
Amongst others who formed a lasting’friendship with the 
Bunsens was Richard Rothe, chaplain at Rome, and 
afterwards Professor of Theology at the University of 
Heidelberg. In December, 1823, Madame Bunsen’s 
younger sister, Augusta, was married to Mr. Hall, of 
Abercarne and Hensol Castle, afterwards Sir Benjamin 
Hall and Lord Llanover. In 1827 Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
visited Rome, and laid the foundation of his great friend- 
ship with Bunsen. In the same year the latter rose con- 
spicuously in favour with the King of Prussia and the 
Crown Prince. He was summoned to Berlin for advice 
upon the difficulties which had arisen with the dignitaries 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Silesia and other parts 
of the Prussian dominions. Before leaving Berlin Bunsen 
submitted to the King a form of liturgy which he had 
drawn up, with the assistance of Rothe, and which he 
believed would secure peace between the Reformed or 
Calvinistic and the Lutheran Churches. This was rather 
a bold step, seeing that the King himself had drawn up a 
form of prayer for his private chapel, which had gradually 
been accepted as the authorised form of worship. How- 
ever, his Majestv not only permitted the use of Bunsen’s 
Liturgy, but caused it to be printed, with a preface by his 
own hand. Madame Bunsen was somewhat fearful for 
her husband in the honours which were now showered 
upon him, but he bore them exceedingly well, and was 
evidently a man prepared for either fortune. During the 
residence of the Bunsens at Frascati, and when the elder 
Bunsen was not engrossed with State affairs, he was 
“happy in the undisturbed exercise of his faculties in 
productive labour, in teaching his elder sons and super- 
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recreation furnished by that beautiful neighbourhood ; 
happy in the society of chosen friends.” The family life 


appears to have been an exemplary one. 

Time passed peacefully on until the year 1834, when 
Bunsen was pained by the bitter feeling which had risen 
against him as the representative of the great Protestant 
antagonist of Rome. He asked to be released from his 
position, but at this juncture was assured that his services 
at the Court of Rome were indispensable to Prussia. 
Court favour, however, is a difficult thing to keep against 
the intrigues of opponents, and Buhsen was greatly 
relieved when, in March, 1838, he obtained permission 
to spend the summer in England. The following year 
Bunsen received his Doctor’s degree from the University 
of Oxford, and he and his family were received in the 
most distinguished circles of English society—the Queen 
and Prince Albert honouring M. and Madame Bunsen 
with their regard. 3 

In 1839 Bunsen was nominated to the post of Envoy- 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
King of Prussia to the Swiss Republic ; and after two 
years’ residence in Berne he received the more important 
appointment of Minister at the Court of St. James’s. 
During the residence of the Bunsens at the Prussian 
Legation in London, their house was famed for its 
hospitality, and distinguished men of all kinds and classes 
were warmly welcomed as guests. Unfortunately, or, 
perhaps fortunately, Madame Bunsen was ill-fitted for 
the late hours and the habits inseparable from London 
fashionable life, and she was glad to get away to 
Hurstmonceaux. In London subsequently, on the 4th of 
April, 1850, Madame Bunsen had the happiness of seeing 
her ten children collected for the marriage of her 
daughter Mary. This was the last of the unbroken 
gatherings of a family united in a very special degree by 
the ties of affection. In April, 1854, Bunsen resigned 
this post in England, and two months later received his 
recall. He now retired with his family to Heidelberg, 
there to devote himself to literary pursuits, of which he 
was greatly enamoured. In 1858 Bunsen was elevated 
‘to the Peerage, the last mark of confidence and affection 
from King Frederick William IV.,’who signed the patent 
of nobility for Baron von Bunsen onlyja few hours before 
the seizure which deprived him of his faculties. In May, 
1860, the Bunsens removed to Bonn, and here, before 
the close of the same year, Baron von Bunsen passed 
away to his long home. The life of his widow was now 
spent partly on the Continent, and partly in England. 
Her correspondence shows not only the intense interest 
she took in her children and grandchildren, but also the 
keen delight she experienced in discussing public ques- 
tions and in watching the course of public events. At 
length the end came at Herrenalb. The last we read of 
her correspondence is a touching letter addressed to the 
Dean of Westminster on the lamented death of Lady 
Augusta Stanley. The Baroness herself died a few days 
after Easter, 1876, at the ripe age of eighty-five. 

It is beyond our space to indicate even a tithe of the 
interesting contents of these volumes. The reader will 
find much to entertain him in, and must withal profit by, 
the opinions expressed by the Baroness von Bunsen upon 
many intellectual and moral questions of the time. Both 
she and the Baron appear to have been permeated by a 
deeply earnest and religious spirit, though one devoid of the 
slightest leaning towards the cant too frequently associated 
with creeds. We obtain in this work a graphic present- 
ment of a very clever, noble, affectionate, and superior 
woman. Mr. Hare’s memoir should be read by everybody. 
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_ DANGERS OF DARWINISM.* 


| /{ R. DARWIN has certainly achieved the distinc- 


tion of being recognised as the “ Bogey ” of his 
generation. What Bonaparte was to the English trades- 
man and his family at the beginning of this century, the 
great Evolutionist is at present to pious Clapham an 
chapel-going Holloway. Vast numbers of virtuous 
vestrymen frighten the old women of their parishes with 
the mere mention of his name. Sentiments and sayings 
are put into his mouth which would come equally well 
from that of the Enemy of Mankind. His conspiracy 
against the peace of the British Matron is so diabolical 
that even Bishops sometimes thunder at him, and good 
people of an old-fashioned way of thinking have a con- 
viction that he ought, in this world or another, to be 
burned. It is no use for tender-hearted clergymen, in 
the great Reviews and elsewhere, to recommend him to 
mercy, and to suggest that his theories after all may not 
be altogether as infamous as the lovers of damnation 
would insinuate. It is no use for him, himself, to mildly 
plead that he is no Iconoclast, and makes no pretence 
whatever to have fathomed the solemn mysteries of 
Nature. His great offence has been committed, and he 
is condemned out of the mouth of his enemies to moral 
excommunication. Curiously enough, those most indig- 
nant at the suggestion of an ape-like ancestry are the 
individuals who are pretty generally admitted to be descen- 
dants of quite another species. By these the dangers of 
Darwinism are proclaimed with unwearied iteration, and 
thus the bray of the donkey confutes the folly which 
affirms Man to be an offshoot of some archetypal 
baboon. 
The author of this “ Darwinian Theory Examined ” is 
anonymous, but from the anxiety he shows to be “ written 
down ” wot an Ape, we have no hesitation in saying that 
he belongs to the Dogberry family of dissenters from the 
faith of modern Science. Under what temptation he first 
thought of coming forward as the critic of Darwinism, 
and of speaking so loudly on behalf of the claims of his 
own ancestry, we are at a loss to guess; but we may at 
once say that he has made us fully alive to the limitations 
of the great modern theory of Man’s descent. A theory 
which relegates all men to the great monkey-family, and 
makes no account of those who confidently establish and 
vindicate a descent from the four-footed companion of 
Balaam, must be defective somewhere, as our anonymous 
author shows. With a charming coherence, he com- 
pares Darwinism to Phrenology, and again to Mesmerism, 
and again to what he calls Phrenomesmerism. “None of 
these,” he says, “ could have sprung from nothing (sic) that 
was reasonable ; they all held on by the skirts of truth, 
and they have all had their hour of triumph;” and he 
continues, “ Every one of a certain age may remember 
how Phrenology flourished, how people hired servants, 
selected associates, and so forth, by its rules.” We our- 
selves are of a certain age, but we really don’t remember 
so much ; and the period when people “ hired servants” 
and “selected associates” by feeling their bumps must 
have been previous to our editorial infancy. There is 
now a danger, we presume, that people may do such 
things by the rules of Darwinism, but the author fails to 
inform us whether we are likely to “select ” servants and 
intimate friends because they do, or because they do not, 
present in their faces and on their persons indications of 
their apely origin? As to the common results of the theory, 
however, he is far more explicit, and the case that he 
reports is so awful that we hope all our readers 
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will take warning “A man,” he says, “was 
lately oe aaa aee as ee lecture, at the 


: which 


scnaattiens with: hie advertised intention, before 
‘a . drew a pistol out of his pocket 
and blew his brains out. A? his lodging was found a will, 
leaving all his property to purchase the works of Darwin, 
Dyndail, and Husley for the public library of the: district.” 
After that, can any rational being doubt that Mr. Darwin 
has much to answer for? ‘ Such,” the author triumphantly 
cties, “being some of the Darwinian theory's proved 
résults (!) its suppression on the ground of being contrary 
to Nature and her true interpretation is clearly an object 
much to be desired !!” 

When our author descends from generalities and comes 
to tackle Mr. Darwin on his own ground, his intellectual 
feats are simply marvellous. In answer to the philoso- 
pher’s question whether differences of bodily structure 
and menta! faculties are transmitted to offspring, he 
replies that “the answer is in the negative, because we 
every day see tall fathers with short sons, and the reverse 
—wise men and thrifty, with fools and spendthrifts for 
children!” Nevertheless, he naively confesses a little 


‘further on that “hereditary peculiarities certainly exist.” 


His reflections are both profound and elevating: 
“Facially there are men and women who bear strong 
resemblance to owls, baboons, and other of the lower 
order of animals. In fact, an illustrated book has been 
published concerning these peculiarities; but these 
are not to the point, and prove nothing.” Then why 
adduce them ? a poor heathen might demand ; but really 
we cannot follow our author through the phases of his deep 
and dangerous argument. He gives it to Mr. Darwin 
tremendously, and-is very high and haughty with him 
whenever he catches him prevaricating. Sometimes, 
indeed, he is barely civil: ‘This argument is of the 
lucus a non lucendo order, and the premises are as false as 
the conclusion.” When the poor philosopher mildly 
dissents, he is ready to disconcert him altogether with an 
aside to the reader: “ Amd here I may remark that the 
French Academy deliberately and wisely refused him 
(Mr. Darwin) admission into their body (three times, I 
have heard), for the reason that his views of Nature, were 
not legitimately founded on facts or science.” He adds 
loftily, in the finest manner of Mr. Podsnap: “ Of this I 
have not personal knowledge ; I have only been told so.” 

Here and there he is almost too hard on Mr. Darwin, 
as when he says: “ His approach to the deep mysteries 
of Nature is in the vend, vidi, vici style, little affected by 
the fact that he has no power of himself to make the 
lowest living form of being.” Really, Mr. Darwin makes 
no pretence to any powers of creation, unless it be in a 
modest literary way. Again, our critic says that, on a 
review of the whole “ Descent of Man,” this strikes him: 
“That any one, who can discover legitimate proof of the 
origin of man in its assumption, may truly be said to see 
with the eyes of Darwin, and not with those of God.” 
Really, all an ordinary man.can do is to see with his own 
eyes, if he possesses any, and not even a critic of super- 
human stupidity could do much more. We regret to see 
these blemishes on so characteristic a book, for we are 
sure it is one that will be welcomed by many a frightened 
matron, and by not a few seraphic spinsters. Such 
a work was wanted, not only to exhibit the dangers 
of Darwinism in its possible effects on the inmates of 
Hanwell, but to concentrate in one concise and complete 
vade mecum all the irrelevant twaddle of the ancient house 
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farther. To the present. generation he is a very Gol 
of the Philistines ; but though the cranium of aC catarhine — 
Ape. may some day confute him, he is not to pth 
hilated in this offhand fashion by the jawbone of an Ass, 





MRS. CARDIGAN.* 


E cannot congratulate Miss Thomas on this, her 

‘Y last production. The tone and language fre- — 
quently descend to vulgarity, particularly in the chapter j 
in vol. iii. headed “A Pleasant Picnic,” where she 
speaks of “hands being damp with emotion,” “ panting 
and. gasping sylphs,” and other equally forcible, yet. 
equally vulgar, word-paintings’ The whole story is sen- 
sational and improbable, and some of the characters over- 
drawn. A slight outline of the plot will show what we ~ 
mean. ‘The scene opens in Torquay, where the heroine, ~ 
Mrs. Cardigan, arrives with her horse, dog, and maid. On 
the way from the station she meets two men—Archie. 
Saltoun, the hero, and Clement Dumerest, his. brother-- 
in-law, an artist. The former falls in love at first sight 
with Gladys Cardigan, and manages an _ introduction 
through the dog. His sister, Mrs. Dumerest, suspecting, 
something, contrives to get him away, but he returns in, 
four days, according to a promise made to Mrs. Cardigan,. 
and ends by marrying her “quickly and quietly.” There. 
is an actress—a Miss Gascoigne—whose friendship with 
Mrs. Cardigan thoroughly scandalises the self-righteous 
inhabitants. After the marriage Gladys appears at. Friars 
Court, in Somersetshire, her husband’s place, and causes 
great weeping and gnashing of teeth among the marriage- 
able portions of the community, who. consider Archie: 
Saltoun should have taken one of themselves for better 
or worse instead of a seaside adventuress. However, the 
magnates of the shire, the Earl and Countess Ellerdale, 
take her up, and though a most extraordinary failure in — 
the Court presentation (which Miss Thomas does not 
attempt to explain) takes place, she manages, on the 
whole, pretty well. 
After this Miss Gascoigne, the actress, comes to stay 
with her. While there she succeeds in attracting Lord 
Ellerdale, and the Countess, after the manner of novels, 
obligingly dying in the “nick of time,” Miss G., 
viet armis, takes the place of the dear departed, and 
marries his lordship. Now appears on the scene the 
most extraordinary character of the book in the shape of 
a Captain or Mr, Cardigan, a sort of genteel Brigham 
Young, without the strength of mind of that worthy to 
enable him to stand to his guns. He had, amongst 
others, married Gladys, and deserted her, announcing 
his death after his departure, which event she believed in. 
Subsequently he seems to have espoused Miss Gascoigne, 
now Lady Ellerdale, and looks upon her, as is customary 
in these cases, as his banker. Gladys Saltoun, horrified 
at seeing her real husband alive, leaves Archie Saltoun, 
and also pretends to die suddenly. After a long period 
of grief, Archie, through his sister’s influence and 
management, falls in love with and marries a Miss Gwen- 
doline Jones, the daughter of a country clergyman with, 
the inevitable “ quiver full.” 
Five or six years elapse, the home at Friars Court is 
peaceful and happy as it has never been. before, Archie is 
the father of a son and heir and two other children. 
There is a supposed zobbery of jewels at Lord Ellerdale’s, 
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Elierdale wishes to go to town, she says, to consult her 


is, to bid him good-bye, he remarks on the “extremely 
bouffant state of her dress,” and wishes her to take off 
“the dress improver.” He accompanies her to her room 
and insists on examining the said improver, when, lo! 
and behold, the papers next day have it that the Eller- 
dale jewels are found. Mr. Cardigan has again arrived 
in the neighbourhood, and as he cannot get anything 
more out of Lady Ellerdale, turns his attention to 
further matrimony, and espouses a Miss Classon. Once 
more Gladys appears on the scene, much to Archie 
Saltoun’s horror, but she explains matters, and says she has 
come back to bring her husband to justice, and also to right 
Archie’s wife, Gwendoline, who is her own sister. Such 
is the substance of “ Mrs, Cardigan ;” and how Miss 
Thomas managed to keep her head anything like clear 
amidst all the ramifications of spurious marriages, varied 
relations, deaths, and revivals which occur at every other 
page will always remain a mystery to us. There are enough 
sensational improbabilities contained in the book to furnish 
matter for a whole library of novels, and as Miss Thomas 
has proved herself capable of better work, it is doubly 
reprehensible in her to give the world a mediocre fairy 
tale, and expect it to be received as a portrait of real 
life, 


FRENCH STORY-TELLERS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS.* 


IKE so many of his erratic age—the age of 
absolute monarchy tempered by song — the 
Chevalier de Boufflers played many parts during his 
career. He was priest and soldier, deputy, philosopher, 
man of letters, and man ofaffairs. But, in all these walks 
of life, he always remained ‘“‘a man of the road ”—‘“le 
plus errant des chevaliers.” His greatest friend and 
admirer, the Prince de Ligne, said of him that he thought 
much, but it was always when running, and that the 
activity of his body had deprived us of the best part of 
his mind. Had the Prince de Ligne been given to the 
fatalist’s views, he might have added in support of 
this that Boufflers was born on the road, his mother 
being taken in labour while travelling in Lorraine, and 
have traced all those adventures which marked the drama 
of his life to this unusual début, and haye told the 
exquisite story, left by Voisenon, of how a friend of 
Boufflers, meeting him on the “ grand chemin,” greeted 
him with, “ Monsieur le Chevalier, je suis enchanté de 
vous trouver chez vous.” 

The Prince de Ligne, his greatest friend and admirer, 
who said—“ J’aime mieux une chanson d’Anacreon que 
'lliade, et le Chevalier de Boufflers que le Dictionnaire 
Encyclopédique,” has left us a portrait of the Chevalier 
which is full of charm :— 


“Tl a de ’enfance dans le rire et de la gaucherie dans le 
maintien,” he says ; “la téte un peu baiss¢e, les pouces qu’il 
tourne devant lui comme Arlequin, ou les mains derriére le 
dos, comme s'il se chauffait ; des yeux — et agréables, 
qui ont l’air de sourire, quelque chose de bon dans la physio- 
nomie ; du gai, du naif dans sa grace ; une pesanteur appa- 
rante dans la tournure, et du mal tenu dans toute sa personne. 
Il a quelquefois l’air béte comme La Fontaine ; on dirait qu'il 
ne pense a rien lorsqu’il pense le plus ; il ne se met pas volon- 
tiers en avant, et n’en est que plus piquant lorsqu’on le 
recherche. La bonhomie s’est emparé de ses maniéres, et ne 


* Contes du Chevalier de Boufflers de 0 Academie Francaise, 
Avec une Notice Bio-bibliographique. Par Octave UZANNE. 
Paris: Quantin. 
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leur excés les ren Ihest oe 
leur ni plus spirituel ; mais chez lui ces 
de communica | si 
jours de la bonté, quelquefois aussi 
esprit.” , 

How different was the portrait painted by De la Clos, 
his adversary, who, under the name of Fulber, speaks of 
him in none but sneering terms. But perhaps’ Rivarol, 
in his pithy way, has left in a few words the essence of 
Boufflers’ character. He calls him “Abbé _libertin, 
militaire philosophe, diplomate chansonnier, emigré 
patriote, Républicain courtisan.” *® 

Boufflers was trained in a queer school. Having for 
preceptor and guide a frivolous priest like the Abbé Porquet 
—a sort of De Bernis without his wit—and mixing, at 
the Court of Luneville, with men like Voltaire, Grimm, 
Hénault, the guests of his mother, the famous Marquise, 
he learnt too soon to look at life lightly—and as a joke. 
In one of his letters long after, he said :-— | 

“En pensant & cette Cour de Luneville, je crois plutétme 


souvenir de quelques pages d’un roman que de quelques 
années de ma vie. 


But by this he did not mean his mother’s brilliant 
guests, nor the priggish chatter of the Abbé Porquet. 
What does he refer to? What was the romance? M. 
Uzanne does not tell us, and yet, perhaps, it is the 
most romantic episode in Boufflers’ romantic career, 
and possesses a double interest in furnishing a clue to 
the story of the “ Reine de Golconde.” 

On one of those bright and happy days spent in the 
society of his easy-going tutor, the Abbé Porquet, and 
the other members of the little Court, when his hardest 
work was to listen to the sophistries of that worldly 
priest, and to bound over the country with his horse 
and dogs, the talk between teacher and pupil turned 
upon the sovereign good. ‘The Abbé Porquet laid 
before the young Boufflers all that had been said in turn 
by the philosophers on this head. It is not difficult to 
realise with what pride of learning this pedant without 
wit dwelt on how, according to Crates, the sovereign 
good was a prosperous voyage; how, according to 
Chrysippus, it was the constructing a fine edifice; how, 
according to Epicurus, it was pleasure ; how, according 
to Simonides, it was a friend; how, according to 
Palemon, it was eloquence ; how, according to Euripides, 
it was the love of a beautiful woman; and the rest. 
But the young Boufflers was in no mood for philosophy 
—“ Away with philosophic puppyism for ever,” he 
thought—and almost before the Abbé had finished his 
discourse he leapt upon his horse, called his dogs, and 
cantered away. He had a glorious ride through 
forest and field, till, hot and tired, he halted in 
a pretty, retired glen, tied his horse’s bridle to 
the stem of a tree, and stretched himself at full 
length upon the cool grass. He had _ hardly 
begun to realise the luxury of rest when he saw dimly an 
object approaching ; it was a peasant girl emerging from 
among the trees, with a pail of milk upon her head. 
And as she came nearer and nearer, and brought with 
her a bright and pretty face and an exquisite form, it 
was but natural in the young Chevalier that his thoughts 
should whisk back to the Abbé Porquet, and that then, 
taking one more glance at this charming milkmaid, he 
should say: Well, now, I too have found the sovereign 
good! For a moment he was no doubt dumb, like all 
who love suddenly. But the first spasm over, he was 
soon in a whirl of chatter with the new-comer. He 
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then of course there were tears. But 
the Chevalier consoled her with a kiss, and no doubt 
turned the mishap into a hundred pleasantries. It is 
more than a century. ago, but who knows but what he 
gave her a second kiss? At any rate, when he got back 
to the Abbé Porquet he told him he nae found the 


And 


iy 


This adventure is the nucleus of “ Aline,” one of the 
loveliest little stories in all literature, worthy of Prévost 
himself. In the story the Chevalier meets his old love 
again outside the opera at Paris. She had quitted 
home to live on the revenues of her beauty, and was now 
a real marchioness ; then he sees her again as the Queen 
of Golconda, where, having all her own way, she has 
had a glen cultivated, resembling in évery detail the 
spot where they first met, and where she in a freak of 
fancy dons her old milkmaid’s attire, and lives in the 
past; he comes upon her once more in her old age, and 
recognises her only by the ring on her shrunken hand, a 
souvenir of their first meeting. This exquisite little 
sketch—of course by far the best product of Boufflers’ 
pen—made a great sensation. Everybody talked about it, 
and manuscript copies were handed from sa/on to salon. 
Grimm, no doubt, helped in bringing it into vogue ; he 
said he would rather have written it than all the “ Contes 
Moraux” of Marmontel, and wrote to a friend :— 


“ M. PAbbé de Boufflers a plus de vocation pour le métier 
du bel esprit que pour celui du prélat.” 


When it was read to the Pompadour she was in such 
ecstasies over the naiveté of the winning milk-maid, Aline, 
that she had a little farm of her own organised at the 
Petit-Trianon, and, dressing herself in the simple peasant 
garb, set to milking cows, no doubt hoping, as was then 
suggested by the wicked ‘wags, to fascinate anew her 
Royal and fastidious lover. Even the holy sons of Saint 
Sulpice read it—en cachette ; but when it transpired that 
the story was by a Saint Sulpicien, Boufflers’ colleagues 
took Grimm’s view, and so the young abbé was obliged 
to abandon holy orders, and we see him again Chevalier 
—this time a Chevalier de Malte. But with no regrets ; 
for soon after, in a letter to his old tutor and comrade, 
the Abbé Porquet, he dwells on his distaste for a life 
which, to one of his turn of mind, was naturally ill-suited. 

During his military career he attracted much notice by 
his daring, and went through the Hanoverian campaign 
with great écat. Returning to Paris, he was greatly 
courted, and he once more entered the service of beauty, 
and continued those conquests of the heart which had 
distinguished him ever since his parting from Aline. Not 
long after his return he went to Switzerland, passing 
through Soleure to Geneva, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Voltaire and Rousseau, and his letters to his 
mother during this period are models of the best French 
prose. Always eccentric, he travelled incognito as a M. 
Charles, painter, and during his stay executed a portrait 
of Voltaire and a number of miniatures of Swiss ladies— 
victims of his gallantry. It is not surprising that the 
light-hearted chevalier did not get on with Rousseau, 
whose temper was never sure, and that the author 
of “Emile” wrote about Boufflers’ “ demi-talents 
en tout genre.” But Voltaire made up for 
all that was wanting on the part of the sombre 
Rousseau, and in his letters to Richelieu he speaks of 
Boufflers more than once as one of the most singular 
creatures in the world. In quitting Geneva he left 
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and caused a great stir. A year later he was abc 10. 
follow the confederate troops to Poland, but ble’ no 
further than Vienna. There he joined the Duke of: 
Orleans, and afterwards went to Denmark; but of th: * 
portion of his life little is known but that he was then 
travelling for some time in most parts of Europe. But 
though the mist is lifted again, it is impossible to enter 
here on his further wanderings—his exile in Prussia and 
Poland ; his relations with the Marquise de Sabran ; and 
his return from exile upon Napoleon saying, “Qu’on le 
fasse revenir ; il nous fera des chansons.” q 

M. Octave Uzanne tells most of the story—and delight- — 
fully—but not all. He does not mention that charming © 
climax to the milk-maid episode which we have read some- ~ 
where. Boufflers it seems, after all his wanderings were © 
done, and he had seen all he cared to ot this life, felt ~ 
himself drawn to the valley of Luneville, to the — 
spot where he had first met Aline. He went there, — 
and stretched himself on the grass, as he had done halfa © 
century before, and dreamed of that happy day, He ~ 
looked down the vista for the figure with the pot of milk. — 
But there was no Aline. At last he got up and turned @& 
towards the village, with a vague hope of hearing news of ~ 
her whom, in his fiction, he had carried through so many — 
scenes of debauchery. He entered a cottage, and while © 
chatting with the owner an old woman entered. It was 
Aline. She remembered him, and showed him some ~ 
faded leaves, remnants of a nosegay he had given her on — 
that day. 














































THE FIRST QUARTERLIES OF ’79. 


HEN we read of the terrible accident which befel ~ 

H.M.S. Zhunderer, some of us could not help — 

doubting whether these untried ironclads, with their — 
monster guns, would be found in active warfare as © 
efficient as the old wooden ships which were at one time ~ 
the glory and the safety of England. And, remembering ~ 
an apt comparison of the Rector of Lincoln, we are ~ 
tempted to think, on laying down this January number ~ 
of the Quarterly Review, that the literary value of its — 
articles compares very favourably with those of the three ~ 
smaller monthly magazines, which contain all that is ~ 
newest in modern thought. No one can hesitate to © 
pronounce the present number of the Quarterly serious “7 
and solid ; but accustomed as we are to the wordy froth ~~) 
which now passes for philosophy, we find ourselves ~~ 
mentally refreshed and invigorated by the reading of 
articles which show signs of patient research, of careful 
thought, and of cultured reading on the part of the 
authors. Among the several interesting essays which ~ 
form the contents of the present number of the Quarterly, 
we direct special attention to an article headed, “Is 7 
Political Economy a Science?” In it the author has, 
we think, successfully shown that the real office of 
political economy, which should be ‘Studied quite — 
differently from mathematics or chemistry, is “not to 
discover theories, but to direct the procedure and the 
mutual relations of men in a particular sphere, namely, 
the pursuit of material wealth.” Nothing is more 
important to our social and political well-being than a 
just estimate of the pretensions of this so-called science. 
The precipitancy of the old economists, in expressing 
hasty generalisations, and their indifference to the verifi- 
cation of their conclusions, have tended to throw discredit 
on the subject, and may be ranked among the causes 
which have retarded the progress of the study. Political 
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economy deals with those social phenomena which are 
continually taking place around us; and yet, whilst there 
is no subject on which could throw more 
light, there is none, perhaps, which has been treated from 
so ad priori a standpoint, and so independently of the 
facts which it purposes to explain. It has therefore 
happened that the best writers, instead of accept- 
ing as their starting-point the conclusions of their pre- 
decessors, “have gone back to the fresh investigation 
of the fundamental definitions and methods.” The author 
of this article has done good work in showing the fallacy 
of many of the elaborate propositions of Mr. Mill; the 
absurdity of Mr. Lowe’s boast, that to the labours of 
economists are due “the repeal of hundreds of galling 
taxes . . . of the corn and navigation laws,” “ the cessa- 
tion of smuggling,” ‘‘ payment by results,” ‘“‘ open compe- 
tition for public appointments,” and many other things, 
some of whichare no real benefits, whilst others havenothing 
to do with the study of political economy; and the doubt- 
ful character of many of Ricardo’s generally-accepted 
propositions. The popular teaching of this subject which, 
owing to the dissemination of Mill’s views by Professor 
Fawcett and others, represents political economy as a 
positive science, is calculated to do positive harm, as tend- 
ing to draw men’s attention from the observation and 
consideration of facts, by leading them to suppose that 
all social phenomena are applicable by certain fixed 
principles which may be legitimately deduced from the 
axioms of the science. 

Another article of very considerable merit is that on 
“‘Schools and Schoolmasters.” With the general con- 
clusions of the article we do not agree, as the author, who 
is rather a pessimist, has no good word for any of the real 
improvements of modern educational methods. It is, 
however, refreshing to find someone who, in the midst of 
so much general ardour, has the courage to call a halt, 
and to bid us consider “ the goal to which we are moving.” 
Of the School Board the author has plenty to say, and it 
is difficult to answer his charges. He has shown very 
clearly the reason of its unpopularity, and has justly 
criticised its lavish expenditure. On the schoolmasters 
who ask for an improved professional status he is un- 
necessarily severe ; and we hardly think that the pro- 
fessors of education at Edinburgh or at St. Andrew’s will 
be grateful for the kind feeling which induces the author 
to condole with them on being the official representatives 
of a science whose very name is embodied pedantry, and 
which might have found a fitting home amongst the in- 
habitants of Laputa. Nor does the author regard with 
unmingled satisfaction the multiplication of school text- 
books on every imaginable subject, from Homer to politi- 
cal economy, and he sums up his complaint on this head 
with the remark, in which we do not wholly disagree, 
‘“‘We must throw aside nine-tenths of our endless 
‘ primers,’ and ‘ class-books,’ and ‘epochs,’ and perhaps 
even go back to the more old-fashioned and less preten- 
tious school-books of our own youth.” Although most 
educationists (a term which seems to irritate our author) 
will find much to combat in the article, they cannot, we 
think, read it without thanking the author for having 
written it; and there are many outside the educational 
public who will fully endorse the author’s views. 

Perhaps the most interesting article in the British 
Quarterly Review is that entitled “ The Viceroy and the 
Amir.” The reader obtains in this article a very succinct 
account of our relations with Afghanistan from 1842 till 
the present day. Those relations were, according to the 
author, entirely satisfactory till Lord Lytton set foot in 
India, bent on carrying into effect the unjust and aggressive 
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carefully avoided. The action of the past Ministry is 
completely defended, and the blame and folly of this 


Lord Lytton. It may be true that the Amir had good 
reasons for refusing to admit an English resident in Cabul, 
or in any other. Afghan town, and the Amir’s grief on 
the loss of his son may have been a cause of his stub- 
bornness ; but it requires considerable special pleading to 
excuse the Amir for receiving a Russian Mission, at a 
time too when the relations between England and Russia 
were most strained. This is the weak point in the 
author’s defence of the Amir, and the very excuse for the 
war. The results of the war will be more ruinous than 
the war itself, we are ready to admit, but the author 
shows himself a little too much of a partisan when he 
says: “And this is the penalty we have to pay for the 
blustering policy which sent a few thousand Indian troops 
to Malta, secured by stealth an unhealthy island in the 
Mediterranean, and allowed a weak-headed Viceroy to 
bully beyond endurance a neighbour who, with all his 
faults, deserved fairer treatment at our hands.” 

Full of interest and feelingly written is the history of 
Daniel Manin, the Jewish patriot of Venice, which forms 
the second article of the same Quarterly. How Venice 
was rescued from Austrian misrule in the year 1848, and 
how in the following year ‘‘ Marshal Radetzky and 
Austrian dominion re-entered the city of Venice ‘amidst 
the silence of a bewildered population,’” is clearly and 
graphically recorded in the article now before us. But 
in addition to the interest which attaches to the history 
of this brief outburst of patriotism on the part of the 
Venetians, the reader of this article is made to feel a 
strong sympathy with the hero of the hour—the well- 
beloved “’avvocato Manin, Presidente della Republica.” 
In his efforts to expose the weakness of the Austrian rule, 
in his successful attempts to enkindle enthusiasm in the 
somewhat apathetic breasts of his fellow-countrymen, 
in the justice with which he ruled and the tender 
courage with which he died, Manin exhibits all those 
qualities which go to make up the hero whom a grateful 
posterity loves to worship. The author of this sketch 
pays a marked tribute of respect to Manin’s race when he 
says :—“ In his sensitiveness to suffering and in his power 
of undergoing it, as also in other of the deep and tender 
qualities of his nature, he showed not a few of the 
distinctive traits of the race of Spinoza and Heine.” In 
an unusually good number of the British Quarterly, the 
two articles to which we have referred are exceptionally 
interesting. 

The Mw Quarterly Review opens with an article on 
Dr. Busch’s book, “Graf Bismark und seine Leute,” 
which is thorough in matter, but strangely wanting in 
manner. The author evidently not only understands 
German politics, and the real causes of many phenomena 
which English readers often attribute to motives higher 
than those which really caused them, but he has the 
courage to castigate in forcible language the thorough 
brutality of the great Chancellor's character, as developed 
in Busch’s book and proved by its publication. We shall 
probably not be wrong in attributing the authorship of 
this essay to a foreigner. The style is frequently involved, 
often trivial, and occasionally even passes the line sepa- 
rating originality from bad grammar. Yet these faults 
are far outweighed by the keen and discriminating judg- 
ment which has detected the mainsprings of Prince 
Bismarck’s success, notwithstanding the halo Surrounding 
him, and the incense scattered by writers both German 
and English. A queer, mysterious story by Mrs. Oliphant 
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takes up one third of the number. It deals wholly with 
the supernatural occupation of a town in France by the 
souls of its departed inhabitants, who drive out the living 
ones. Weconfess that we cannot quite make out the 
object of this terribly mysterious tale. We have in 
vain tried to understand its dénouement; perhaps other 
readers may be more fortunate or less stupid ; and, not- 
withstanding its horrors and the great name of the author, 
would it be treason to confess that we found it a trifle— 
dull? The first article, on “ Public Schools,” is a scathing 
critique of Eton. So brilliant and slashing an attack 
must, we think, call for a reply, and we are curious to 
read how the “ powers that be” will repudiate the very 
grave and well-substantiated charges brought against the 
school George Meredith’s poem will delight his 
admirers, to whom we can safely recommend it ; as we 
are not among them, we had rather not say anything 
about it. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Marriage before Death, and ‘other Poems, by George 
Barlow (Remington).—If a certain facility of versifica- 
tion, a superabundant use of highly-coloured adjectives, 
and emphasis expressed by italics, constitute poetry, 
then Mr. Barlow undoubtedly has a right to the title of 
poet which he arrogates to himself several times in the 
course of the volume before us. Doubtless the book has 
an appreciative circle of admirers somewhere — but 
where are they to be found? and on what food can their 
minds have been nourished hitherto? Perhaps—to hazard a 
suggestion—on the sensational dramas of a transpontine 
theatre, and the rhapsodical outpourings of some feeble 
imitator of Mr. Swinburne’s word-mannerisms, 

A Tragedy Indeed. 2 vols. Translated from 
the French of Adolphe Belot. By H. Mainwaring 
Dunstan. (Remington and Co.)—Persons who take an 
interest in the adventures of police officers in search of 
criminals and who have a taste for horrors generally will 
probably enjoy Mr. Dunstan’s translation of Belot’s novel, 
“A Tragedy Indeed.” The name of the book is certainly 
very appropriate, for the story begins with one murder and 
ends with another ; one of the principal characters commits 
suicide, another goes out of his mind, and a third is shot in 
the streets ; so that altogether it will be seen that this is a 
cheerful and lively tale. However, in spite of the disagree- 
able nature of the plot, and a good many rather objection- 
able incidents, the book is cleverly written and _ the 
translation well done. The whole tone and style is thoroughly 
French, and probably it is pleasanter reading in the original. 
It is a well-told, but not a pleasant story to read, 
and certainly is not one that we can recommend to “ parents 
and guardians,” or advise the mistress of a girls’ school to 
purchase for the benefit of her young ladies. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


amaimetpomenene 


HE Criminal Code Bill prepared for the Government by 
Sir James Stephen, and which has been referred for 
review to a Commission, composed of Lord Blackburn, Mr. 
Justice Lush, Mr. Justice Barry, and Sir J. Stephen, is not, it 
appears, to be the only measure of its kind that will be before 
the country. The “ Draft Code of Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure,” upon which Mr. Edward Lewis has been at work 
for the past two years, is now completed and in the press— 
and will be published by Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. at 
the end of the present month. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Edward Lewis read a paper on the subject before the 
Trades Union Congress at Bristol in September last, which 
was afterwards published in the form ofa pamphlet by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul and Co., and in which the Government measure 
was somewhat severely criticised. 
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‘We hear that Mr. G. A. Sala’s hours ot ty wt 
in London, entitled “Twice Round the Clock,” 
with all M‘Connel’s elaborate drawings, will be issued 
Monday by Messrs. J. and R. Maxwell. 


Messrs, GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will publish immed nai 





a work by Catherine Swanwick, entitled “ Hofer : a oa Z 
“The Life Militant,” a series of plain sermons for cottage 
meetings, will also be published by the same firm. a 





“For A DREAM’S SAKE,” a novel in two volumes, by Mrs, 
Herbert Martin, author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” will be 
early in the spring, and will be published by — Griffith 
and Farran. 


THE following is the literary news from Russia this week of 


—The Etat-Major is making great progress with the history 
of the Russo-Turkish War, which promises to be of the 
most voluminous character. Foreign journals, and 
particularly English, are being largely laid under contribu- 
tion. A sensation has been caused at Riga by an attempt to 
shoot the editor of the Esthonian journal £sti Postémis, 
presumably by Nihilists. Quite a volley of revolver bullets 
crashed through the window of the room in which he was 


writing, but fortunately he escaped unhurt. A journalinthe 


Turkish language and professing Sunnite opinions is to be 
brought out at Batoum. It will be subsidised by the Russian 
Government. As an instance of the bad times in Finland, 


the Helsingfors journal, Vusi Suvmetar, states that in one of 


the provincial townsits circulation has fallen from one hundred 
to forty copies. Professor Tselmer is about to publish a work 
in two volumes on “ Spiritualism.” A fresh novel, by Count 


Tolstoy, is promised to the public. The engravings in the. 


London illustrated papers of our operations in Afghanistan 
are being copied into those of Russia. In many cases, owing 
to the superiority of the paper, they appear to greater perfec- 
tion in the Russian journals 


In the library of the Academy of Medicine at St. 


Petersburg the police have discovered a large number of . 2 


revolutionary documents ard a quantity of loaded revolvers. 


THE steady improvement in Art, which for the last few 
years has characterised children’s books, and has lately 
achieved such successes as “ The Baby’s Opera” and “ John — 
Gilpin,” has at last extended to Valentines. Not many years” 


ago they were daubs of no artistic and less poetic value. 


Their principal aim appeared to be that there should be 


something to lift up. When the gaudy lace-bordered cover 
was raised a heart transfixed by skewers (technically called | 


darts, on account of the convenient rhyme) or an ill-dressed 


pair walking towards a church generally shocked the critical . 
sense, even if these familiar objects, adapted to the house-— 


maid’s understanding, were not too clearly explained by vulgar 
verses. Valentines have now become works of art. Messrs. 


Marcus Wardand Co. have thus early publisheda series worthy ” 


of Caldecott’and Walter Crane. Many of these pretty cards 
are made more interesting by appropriate passages from our 
poets. Shakespeare, Spenser, and Burns supply several of 
the texts for charming harmonies in gold and colours. 





THE Anthropological Exhibition at Moscow, next summer, 
promises to be of great interest, and will doubtless promote 


the visits of savants from every part of Europe. A - 
magnificent collection of objects has arrived during the last . 


few days from Samarcand, and another, described as being 
unique, is on its way from Yakutsk. General Krijanovsky is 
preparing to send a collection of ancient moncy, gathered in 
the Orenburg district. Weapons of the stone age are 
promised from Smolensk, the remains of mammoths from — 
Kostroma, and a number of curiosities from the Caucasus. 


SEVERAL officials have been sent from the Imperial Library 


at St. Petersburg to Bulgaria to organise the National Library _ 


which Prince Dondukoff-Korsakoff intends to establish at — 
Sophia. Large orders have also been given to Russian pib- 


lishers for books for Bulgaria, it being the intention of the 


Prince to stock the shelves with works almost exclusively in - 


the Russian language. 
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THE roles a ie Snttcs 
Admiralty order prohi rong ep 
warfare which for the last few years have been given at the 
termination of each “long course” on board H. M. S. Vernon. 
Although, at first sight, this might appear to be a reasonable 
precaution, there was nothing really shown that could be of 
any practical use to outsiders, while the knowledge that the 
results of their labours, the final proof of good work that the 
mines would “go off,’ would be witnessed by hundreds of 
spectators, proved a most valuable incentive to exertion on 
the part of the officers engaged. Considerable competition 
existed between the various sections and classes under 
instruction, and as the course is entirely a voluntary one for 
which officers merely receive half-pay, the same as on shore, 
it seems a pity that such an inducement to accurate and 
careful work should have been done away with. 


nae aa 


THE Moscow Association of Dramatic Writers has resolved 
to found a prize to be given for the best original national 
comedy published last year. The prize will be named after 
Griboyadoff, the author of the great national comedy of 
“ Gor ot ooma” (Sorrow from Wit). 


A NEw play by Mr. Clement.Scott, founded on a historical 
subject, is in preparation at the Adelphi Theatre, for pro- 
duction in the ensuing month. The cast will be an unusually 
strong one, comprising, amongst others, Mesdames Neilson 
and Lydia Foote, Messrs. H. Neville, Hermann Vezin, 
Forbes Robertson, Harcourt, and Flockton. The scenery 
and mounting are said to be of exceptional excellence. 


Mr. HERBERT GYE has been spending some days in 
Paris arranging with Signori Vianesi and Tagliafico for the 
forthcoming Covent Garden Season. We understand the 
novelties will be chosen from the four following operas ;— 
Wagner’ “Rienzi” (if it is successful at Her Majesty’s), 
Jonciéres’ “I Dimitri,’ Massenet’s “ Roi de Lahore,” and 
Goldmark’s “ K6nigin von Saba.” In either of the two last- 
named works the principal soprano ré/e would be sustained 
by Madame Adelina Patti. 


M. GOuUNOD has just left Paris to shut himself up at 
Antibes, at his friend and fellow-worker, d’Ennery’s, house, 
to write his new work there in repose and calm. 





IT is proposed shortly to reproduce “Ruy Blas” at the 
Comédie Frang¢aise, and a success is insured, as the réles are 
assigned as follows :— 


Ruy Blas sen M. Worms 
Don Salluste ... esi “ Got 
Don César ... ots “ Coquelin 


La Reine abe al Mdlile. Sarah Bernhardt. 


ONE of the happy authors rewarded with the Legion of 
Honour is M. Paul Ferrier, whose libretto of “La Maro- 
caine,” a new opéra bouffe, was such a tremendous failure 
at the Bouffes-Parisiens that even Offenbach’s music could 
not save it. Plays of which the action takes place in the 
East have been singularly unfortunate at Paris. The theatre- 
going public seem to be heartily tired of turbans and veiled 
beauties ; and “ La Marocaine” is a specimen of that gro- 
tesque extrayaganza for which people have fortunately ceased 
to care. 





AT the Renaissance two pieces are about to be rehearsed, 
“La Petite Mademoislle,” by MM. Meilhac, Halévy, and 
Lecocgq, in which Mdlle. Graines will have the chief part, and 
“Héléise and Abelard,” in which Mdlle. Jane Harding will 
make her déduf. 


“L’AVENTURE DE LADISLAS BOLSKI,” adrama in six scenes, 
adapted from the novel by Victor Cherbuliez, which is now 
played at the Théatre du Vaudéville, has not turned out a 
success. The work, though charming as a novel, is scarcely 
suitable for the stage, and the dénouement was too offensive 
even for a Paris audience. Mdme. Pasca, and Mdlles. 
Pierson and Massin, together with MM. Bertin and 
Dieudonné, by their excellent acting saved the piece from 


ee +“ ; 
the 
public exhibitions af torpedo! 


“L’Assomoir” at the Ambigu amounted tos5 
an unprecedented sum for that theatre, and it has been found 
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59f. (£22278. 6d.), 


necessary to open three extra ticket offices. The drama is 
terribly realistic, and can hardly be a pleasant one to 
see, as it portrays types of the lowest and most vicious class 
of Parisian workpeople. 


THERE are two men now playing in the pantomime at ‘ie 
Theatre Royal, Brighton, whose dancing and activity surpass 
anything of the sort to be seen in London. They are named 
respectively Messrs. Booker and Canfield. The whole 
pantomime is put on the stege in a most creditable manner. 





A GERMAN version of “Our Boys” has just been brought 
‘out at Berlin under the title of Unsere Aelteren (Our Parents). 
It has so far been extremely successful. 





AMONGST the many methods which have been proposed 
for either civilising or exterminating the hill tribes of Afghan- 
istan, one or other of which operations will certainly have to 
be performed in the event of our permanently occupying the 
country, a suggestion was recently made in a club smoking- 
room which appears to contain the elements of success in 
both directions. In the midst of a hot discussion on the 
subject, a quiet man, who had not spoken before, suddenly 
removed his pipe from his mouth—“ Send rum, true religion, 
and small-pox amongst them,” said he, “and they'll soon be 
improved off the face of the earth.” 


MUCH indignation is expressed at Portsmouth at the con- 
duct of a young Lieutenant, who recently had between 


twenty and thirty senior officers in a minature “ Lightning” 


going full speed against a heavy head sea, and yet did 
nothing. Liberal offers were made to him before starting, 
but without success, and it is felt that such an opportunity 
for accelerating the flow of promotion in the service is not 
likely to occur again for some time. 





AN Englishman newly arrived at Canton wished to have 
a bamboo verandah constructed round his house, and in 
vain endeavoured to make his Chinese servant, who had 
been recommended to him as a perfect marvel of erudition, 
understand what was required. Shortly afterwards an old 
resident called, to whom he stated the difficulty ; “ could tie 
make him understand?” “Nothing easier,” replied the 
other ; then turning to the Celestial, “you makee one piecee 
topside bamboo makee outside walkee,” said he. “Me 
sabee, Sir,” said the Chinaman emphatically. 


A FOREIGNER of distinction was introduced to Mr. 
Whistler the other night at a dinner-party, and being 
anxious to make himself agreeable, said: “ You painted Mr. 
Leland’s dining-room, I believe?” “Yes,” replied the great 
artist, “I created that thing of joy.” 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW ee 
M.D.—I of Speech. 7zthedition. G. 
bbotts, William, mpediments 7t 


T —The ’ Drill Book of English Grammar. 
Sere eneaid .—Gleanings from the French and Gousha ving. 
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I YCEUM.—HAMLET, EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 
Py Aer — Me. HENRY IRVING. : 
CPHELIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY, 


HY AMLET.—LYCEUM, EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 








SPIERS AND POND'S 


GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 


TABLE D'HOTE (for denne and py — for a, 
Gentlemen) from clock, inners, u from Noon 
- _— till a Ger Ladies and Gen- 


BUFFET (open fom a.m. ui 
t Refreshments. 
Fiat ae ated Gomes’; | SMOKING, ROOM  conting se 


o'clock. venti 
The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle- 
men only after 8 p.m. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE BRITISH MUSEUM WILL BE CLOSED 
on the rst and RE-OPENED on the eth of FEBRUARY. Visitors 
eS mS. A. BOND, Principal Librarian. 


IRST M.B. PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, 1879. 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—CLASSES in NATURAL PHI- 

PHILIP MAGNUS, B,Sc., 8.A., in CHEMISTRY by Dr. 

and in ZOOLOGY and BOTANY, will commence early in 

anuary at WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, MEDICAL SCHOOL, BROAD 
CTUAR W. H. ALLCHIN, Dean. 


CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER PREDATES for 
Wool _ Sandhurst, Civil Service, Indian tog Powe t Inter. 
gat yp = 
er House, Ealing. 


- ITHERNDEN” SCHOOL, CATERHAM 

VALLEY. Surrey.—Principal, Mr. C. H- LAKE, B.A. Lond. (in 
H .—EDUCATION ON NATURAL PRINCIPLES. A LIMI 
NUMBER OF PUPILS. b 


RENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

‘SELECT CLASSES, Twice Weekly, at the Residence of a Parisian 

Lady, dj; Highly recommended. ‘Terms, 30s. quarterly. Private 

Lessons, Families oad Schools can be arranged for.—‘* Mademoiselle,” 
44, Eastbourne Terrace, Paddington. 


SPIERS & POND. 

















RAWING, PAINTING, AND SKETCHING 


‘FROM NATURE.—LESSONS by an experienced LADY ARTIST, 
pupil of Chaplin, Exhibitor of the French Salon and late Paris Exhibition. Terms 
moderate. awing Classes at her residence.—“‘ Artist,” 11, Brompton Square, 
South Kensington. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, 
W. Capital, £1,600,e00. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss sett'ements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Sec-etory. 











THE AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 
They are 


ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. SUPERIOR ia FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF THESE CELE- 
BRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER CASES FROM £2 lbs; 
AND IN GOLD CASES, FROM £8 8s. 


PRICE LIST AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE, 


67, REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James’s Hall), 


ARGS ROOMS (late Casino), 7 and 8, Great 

Windmill Street, Piccadilly, IS NOW OPEN, free, to the public, as a 
Grand Café and Estaminet. Billiard Saloon. Smoking and Reading Rooms. 
Regio and Foreigh P ers taken in.—Manager, R. Paatti. Proprietor 
R. R. Bicnec. ~ 
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PROFESSOR RUSKIN’S WORKS 


Fibtaihad Up, dusk to he Mend al Ubanee Danan, Semele: : Capieapni ee 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY — 
CITALIAN BOOKS. Eaciptins tom to 6 fr Sear Formed 
supplied at Foreign prices. 3 
1209 VOLS, of best GERMAN LITERATURE 34. each vol, 
. List on Application. 


NE HUNDRED AND TWO PAGES this week _ 

of the current SPEECHES and LETTERS of MEMBERS of — 
PARLIAMENT in LORDS and COMMONS. Post free 1s. 
Parliament Street, and all newsagents. Volume I., 8:0 Gemches all é 








3. 





( *EOLOGY,—In the Preface to the Student’s — 
J “ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price gs., 

says :—“‘ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal iptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a 


e 


aoe Collection of Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at King’s College, London.” 
These collections are supplied on th: following terms, in jplain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 

zoo Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays............... 42 20 

20e Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays......00....ss.000« * 5 5 © 

300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers................ 19 10 0 

4-0 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers.......... 2100 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5200 guineas each. 


B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons rly introduced, and 
Icterest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


The Bank undertakes the custody cf Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of B.lis of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 


Office Hours from ro till 4. excepting Saturdays, then from 1o to 0. 
Mondays the hick cpus anlien ax . "7 nae 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


EDWARD WHITE (from Dent’s), 


MANUFACTURER OF 
CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 
GOLD CHAINS, LOCKETS, &c, 
Of best quality only, and moderate price. 
PRIZE MEDALS —LONDON, DUBLIN, AND PARIS, 
** For Excellence of Workmanship, Taste, and Skill.” 


20, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL. 








if —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and 
TO safe per post, One of 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight 
, an ae a rant, ange 


6s, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.O.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


Pte iar ANN 





Rise WORK is undoubtedly far more 
exhausting than bodily labour. Great thinkers, and persons 
burdened with cares, have the most need of those sustaining and 
restorative agents so mercifu ly supplied in the vegetable world, which, 
wisely used, go far to support the powers of nature. Dr. T. Lauper 
Brunton says in the Contemporary Review—“The late Lorp 
Dersy, when translating Homer, was accustomed to eat BRANDIED 
ee we J. Bernays ree If I come home 
ter any worry all never hesitate to set myself right toning m 

favourite and perfect remedy. five or six Brandied Cent ey Io ee 
or four minutes I find myself ee soothed and quieted, and I 
have never experienced any ill effects.” he essence and virtue of the 
Morella Cherry in a concentrated form, combined with the finest 

ac, is now to be found in that w-li-known and delicious Liqueur 
*“GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY,” which, taken 
alone or with water, produces in a greatly increased degree a'l those 
good effects above described The Liqueur muy be procured through 
any Wine Merchant, at ali Bars and Kestaurants, and of the Manu- 
facturer, THOMAS GRANT, Distiller, Maidstone. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nervous Debility.—No 


part of the human machine requires more watching than the nervous 
system—upon it hangs health and hfe itself. These Pulls are the best regulatar 
and strengtheners of the nerves, and the safest general purifiers. Nausea, heat 
ache, giddiness, numbness, and mental apathy yield tothem. ‘They dispatch ir 
a summary manner those distressing dyspeptic symptoms, stomachic paifis, 
fulness at the pit of the stomach, abdominal distension, and overcome both 
capricious appet t-s and confined bowcls—the commonly accompanying signs of 
defective or deranged nervous power Ho!loway’s Pills are particularly recom- 
mended to persons of studious and sedeutary habits, who gradually siek imto + 
nervous and debilitated st.t-, unless some such restorative t arc +sianal> 
en. 
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FIELD’S GREAT. SALE. 


GILVER ELECTRO PLATE, CUTLERY, &c, 


AT ONE-THIRD UNDER COST. 
Mast be Cleared. 
PREMISES COMING DOWN. 
28, CHEAPSIDE, CITY, E.C. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 





of expense to purchasers, when sudden or unexpect 
mourning require the immediate execution of mourning orders. They tak 
with them Dresses ides Material at 1s. per yard and 


and Millinery, upwards, 
to cut from the an Se ee ee eons a eens Bee ono 
ete ~ the sr m —— —— ae in Regent Street. 
easonable Estimates at 
— so given for House ourning at a great saving to 
JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE worn 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Table,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 218., 56s., 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s. ; Metal,6ss. ; Electro, £11 118- 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, Sc. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO., 
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“JOHN GOSNELL & CO’s 9 - 


TOILET AND NURSERY. _ 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of ‘the day will be forwarded on application 
to 94, UPPER THAMES STREET, London, 
and in future will be issued with every Packet sold by us. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the 
Family Table. | 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6. 

STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
. BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &&c. 
GASELIERS—=2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., go0s.; 5 do. £4 48. 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &. 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 

(CATALOGUES FREE.) : 











NEW SYSTEM. 


Paris Exhibition. Christmas Presents. 


THE PARIS GLOVE COMPANY, 
7, RUE BREY, PARIS. 


Best FRENCH KID GLOVES, at wholesale prices, direct from Paris (post 
free). Compared with the French Kid usually sold in England the superiority 
and price will at once convince the most inexperienced. 
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x-Button, Black or coloured ee oe. ** ee 

P. G. Co.’s superior quality 3 ais “ oe 

P. G. Co.’s best quality . 

2-Button, Black or coloured 

P. G. Co.’s superior quality 

P. G. Co.’s best quality 

3-Button, Black or coloured os + o ee 

Foe Black or coloured on ‘ og e. 10 
Button, Black or coloured sé 66 we “oe 

Post-office orders, R. L. Wright, as above. A trial is solicited. 
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BEST HAVANA CICARS 
AT IMPORT PRICES. 
Bae OLD FOREIGN PRINCIPES, 15s. per Ib. ; 


samples, five for 1s. {14 stamps); La Clovieille Reinas, 16s. per 100; Tra- 
buces, 12s. and 14s. per roo (seven for 1s.); Regalias, 22s. per 100 (superior to 
most io. at two guineas) Half-crown Bundles, great value, to clear off 
sam: boxes, by post 2s. od. 





BENSON & Co., Importers, 80, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
Hours eleven to five. 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 


BELTs, | SALMON, ODY, & CO., 


ELASTIC Inventors and Patentees’of the 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


STOCKINGS, To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
&c., Army and Navy. 
292, STRAND, LONDON. 
N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


OLD MEDAL PALMITINE CANDLES of 
PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (Limited). The Company 
recommend these aod their BEST COMPuSITE NDLES, their NEW 
PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS for burning in a g!oss without the paper case, their 
CHILD’S NIGHT. LIGHTS, and their PURE GLYCERINE. Gold 
Medal again awarded to the Company in the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 


MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE. 


te ee ee 


THIS RICH HEAVY COLOUR MAY NOW BE HAD IN 


JUDSON’S DYES. 


It is well adapted for Woollen or Silk Goods, 


A single Sixpenny bottle in a pail of hot water will dye a jacket, a skirt, or a 
table-cloth in five minutes, 


JUDSON’S DYES. 


TWENTY-FOUR COLOURS. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 











HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


system by a ting the great 

nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 

Chea — digestion and vitalising fluids 
is 


Et ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the ‘blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
ili &c. it will do for you what nothing else 
can. Think, too, how very iuexpensive it is 
com with most other treatments. As a 
family medicine for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, rcs. ; Special Size, 158. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consuitations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 





| c LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and 

. Condiments.—E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the cele- 
brated receipis, and manufacturers of P Sauces, and Condiments so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that 
every article prepared by them is guaranteed as er tirely unadulterated.—g2, Wig- 
more Street, Cavendish Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Poruman Square), and 
18, Trivity Street, London, 5.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers 


of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each 
bottle prepared by FE. LAZENBY and SON bears the label, used so many 
years, sigued “ E/izaberh Laz nby.” 
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I45u20D . VIRBRIDON, 
E, Ql OR FUR- 
FURNITURE. 


ANUFACTURERS of BED ROOM SUITES. 
‘ANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 
ANUFACTURERS of EASY CHAIRS. 





'APLE and CO., DECORATORS. 
RTISTIC DECORATIONS 
N EVERY CONCEIVABLE STYLE CARRIED 
OUT at the LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 
St FURNITURE FOR HOT 
CLIMATES 


M* APLE and Co., the largest and most convenient 

FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT inthe world. A House of any 

ie Furnished from Stock in Three Days. Purchasers shou a 

this Stock before deciding elsewhere. All goods marked in plain figures. Esta- 

APLE and Co. onppiy mere requisite for 

HOUSE BE aesuaat aes hae ing ene icamenens Tle glass, 
men either 


crockery ware, clocks, bronzes, 
dining or drawing room, or ae tkees ak eee cee, Sk dks 


APLE and Co.—DININ - Fi py FUR- 
NITURE. ee ne mah 
to 100 guineas ; fine oak izeval mg room furniture ; tables 
three guineas to 70 guineas. = oe ore assortment of clocks, bronzes, 
and other ornaments. 


APLE and Co—DRAWING ROOM FUR- 
sees Cede. cnen assortment in aan, eee ae 
of Bunt Smee aes os Black an and be Sa lj 100 Easy Ch "Chaise 0 one to . 
} a very extensive Ornaments ; 500 
Glasses, from Sie ie anieoas Sons tenet Tables an wall as Gloeudcice, 

from one to 20 guineas. 


Vi Ae and Co,—BEDSTEADS. 
Bedsteads, wide 

















aft «= j4ft. Gin.| sft. 

d.js dia 4&2 

Good strong iron stumps, for servants 9 9 _ 

Good strong French ORE .0scccsevecccscessceonessncashon 6 6 _ 
Tron half-tester bedstead........... +00. seseeceresereare 6 o}| 3r o 
dino. ene sonnesepcunsecss@OSrencesscesoseonsseeenseveeeeesees ° oo} 5° © 

Brass French bedstead....ss...seseresesseeeeeeesersreeeeres ° ° — 
Su Gitto. ...00++- oben °o | 110 0] 118 0 
bedstead... 0nsgb 0s 0i¥Ebngn co ggboey ° B o} 8 o 
Iron Cribs, japanned any ditto, 4ft. 6in. by oft. 


70 
colour, aft. b 
oa pokey ag ras eras toi ck igh ods dt Bedsteads in all sizes. 


ee WARRANTED PURE. — MAPLE 











d Co. ; 
For Bedsteads, wide aft. | 4ft. 6in. | 5ft. 
s e diis..4. | @) d. 
ORRIN Brcincsoccncssvnsssarecovtonaetceseseetenecescescenccoces ence 6 9 | 10 © | to 6 
Coloured wool mattressess..++..csssceccsecsseseeeeeneesereeess to 6 | 14 6 | 17 6 
Good horsehair mattresses... seoetatesorccscen], 96 3 1 4S Oo | ge US 
Le Sommier elastique portatle mattress. sbtad Seb dubs duces 33 9 | 56 6 | 6 o 
Patent wire-woven spring Mattress.+»....0%0-.00| 42 © | 55 0 | 60 © 
spring mattresses.. scesceenceeccseseres] 35 O 50 0 58 o 
French mattresses to use over spring... -nottdncheilibesecechsls 35 © | 55 0 | 65 © 


ann sation, chad manufactured on the premises by machinery of the best 
on, which has been erected so as to produce it pure and at the lowest 
cost.—MAPLE and Co. 


APLE and Co. BED ROOM SUITES. 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
ED ROOM SUITES in PINE, 6% Guineas. 
ED ROOM SUITES ENAMELLED, to Guineas. 
ED ROOM SUITES IN SOLID ASH with Plate 


Glass Door to Wardrobe, 20 guineas 
ED ROOM SUITES in SOLID WALN UT, in 
the early English style, with Plate glass Wardrobe, 24 _— 


ED ROOM SUITES, 200 in STOCK 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


ONTAINING the PRICE of EVERY ARTICLE 
REQUIRED in FURNISHING. Post free. 


APLE and Co—BED ROOM SUITES in 
EARLY ENGLISH, cariied out to design by the best artists of the 

~~. Some new and most elegant suites, desig by gentlemen specially 
ener Oy by See, Biaole, These suites, which are a speciality with this firm, 

ry, » has been erected so as to produce this class of 

cost.—145, 146, 147, 148, 149, Tottenham Court 





furniture at sche. ion 
Road, London. 


OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs, MAPLE and Co. seupacalie to state that pr peas Depart- 
ment is now so organised that they are fully to execute and supply any 
article that can possibly be requirea in furnishing at the same price if not 
Sen ony er house 1a England erns sent and quotations given free of 


Marke and Coy 7 4 


TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD. 





Her Majesty’s ae Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. 2 





MR. G. H. JONES,’ 
- SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Of s7 GREAT RUSSELL cope the Beak rece BE 





















Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis einicta 
_the only perfectly Painless system of FiCAL TEI TEETH . 
(protected by Her Majesty's a 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE Tos 

London, 1862 ; Paris, 1867 ; Philadelphia, 1876 ; Vie 
and New York, 1853. 

CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 4 

** Jan. 27, 1877. 

**My dear Sir,—Allow mé to express my sincere thanks for the skill and — 4 
di in the construction of my y Teeth, which render a 
articulation excellent. Tam glad’ to hear that sitet at | a 


In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty _ 
to use my name. woe “S. G. HUTCHINS, ae 
‘* By Appoiatment Surgeon- tothe Queen, 


““G. H. Jones, Esq.” — 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. a 

HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a — 

~ ag Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent ef the Daily 
elegraph. 


FRY¥’?S.“COCOA BAT EAE 


Guaranteed a deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Pare et ic pccbunand Thee 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
n Y's Ca’ 2:40 35 COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 

** A most ‘nial valuable article.”—Standard. 


““No more delicious, re freshing, yee and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured.” —Morning Post 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPP SS 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS and CO.,, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


EATING’S COUGH Io OF Gh ae 


An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 


EATING'’S COUGH LOZENGES.— a 
e Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, : 
and TICKLING j in the THROAT. 


-EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— — 


Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 








EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Are universally recommend by the Faculty. a 


TESTIMONIAL. (Original may be seen.) 


Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure 
in testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, 
and Bronchial affections; so good a medicine ought to be known to be 
appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the best results. W.B.G. 


Apothecary, H.M. Indian Medical Service. 
Sold in Boxes rs. 134., Tims, 2s. 9d., by all Druggists, &c. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


Soar ie ane mare and all kinds ¢ aneeeeees ceva Ge oe 
t without waste or t. 
ana B es Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1 “9 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, WwW. 
CAU TION. —There are several Spurious Imitation« 





Tl Dg ae oe: Ok Bap Ss is be hore ce pe ek ake oe 


FBS get SAR TT Te eee he Te aS 


Tam Ps 


Wek d, so ane ee 





i = ES eee Meet ON ee ee kag t Si Pte ase 5 see 
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JAN 25, 1879. 
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The London Burean of Mining (Established 1858 wit the chiect of secur of sec pas 
aity of purchasing. a few te emch Skere fe 


the present favourable ; 





THE LOMAX SILVER LEAD MINING TOMPARY 


(LIMITED). 
(PREVIOUSLY WORKED AS THE PHCNIX LEAD COMPANY.) 





CAPITAL = 


£10,000, 


In 10,000 Shares of £1 each, fully paid up. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR AND CONSULTING ENGINEER, # 
WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq., 11, Queen Victoria Street, London, . 


BANKERS. 
Messrs, JOHN MICHAEL WILLIAMS and CO., Redruth. 


LONDON OFFICES. 
19, MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





PROSPECTUS AND PARTICULARS. 


HE LOMAX SILVER LEAD MINE is situated 
e in the Parish of Perranzabuloe, one of the richest Lead Mining Districts 
ng 


The Lode is 4} feet wide, in fact is the Champion Lode of the District. which 
made immense profits in Wheal Golden, an adjoining Mine. It is embedded in 
alight soft hhiee, and is for 68 fathoms mixed up, or overburdened with, a rich 
gossan. Captain Adams, the late Manager, says, “Such a possan as this was 
never known to fail in making a vich Course of Ore.” For detailed particulars 
see Reports. 

This Company has been formed to purchase and work this Mine, which was 
brought to a ae by the previous Company when on the eve of making large 
returns of Ore and profits. The Engine Shaft is sunk 68 fathoms from surface, 
on the course of the Lode in the “ gossan,” which so soon as unbottomed, an 
exceptionally rich course of Ore came in sight (within 2 fathoms where West 
Chiverton, which paid £55 10s. dividend per share, commenced to make large 
profits) ; the Mine was ordered to be stopped, no other reason being assi 
than want of funds, when little or no further capital was required, as large 
Comper —_ hen and, = —— rome be ee. made. This 

— reaps ne previous great outlay, secures 

° that will will at once make profitable returns for a trifling outlay. Thus it 
See an exceptionally rare case in Mining. 


The capital a this Compiny is £10,000, which is two-thirds less than that of 
the previous gb The very moderate sum of five thousand pounds only i; 
chang ed for all the ngines, Machinery, Sollee, Leese, Lease, &c., which absorbed 
the £30,000 capital of the former eeneataee 4 important to know that the 
Vendors demand only £1oco in money shaping shel confidence in the working 
of the a by eo the remaining £40:0 ne ¢ share capital of = + aon 
This exce y liberal arrangement gives £5020 working capita t is very 
confidently —2r' on, however, that less than £reoo expended now in sinki 
the Shaft ‘and driving Levels, will place the Mine in a maener dividen 
state. It is nevertheless deemed advisable to call up capital, 
unused portion of which will be dealt with by shareholders at a General 
—- by either forming a reserve fund or returning the amount by increased 

ividend, 


A Statutory General Meeting of Shareho'ders will be held soon after allot- 
meat, when any three shareholders, holding not less than 109 shares each, will 
be eligible as Directors, 

The ore is a rich sulphide, containing a large proportion of Silver, specimens 
of which are to be seen at the Offices. 

All the Machinery is complete, and ample for every purpose, requiring no 
further outlay. 

The prospects of this Mine returning to investors a large interest for their 
money are very great. and the Mine may be said to be divested of all specula- 
tive uncertainty. It is moreover an important fact that immediate returns will 

made, thus avoiding the great delay in erecting machinery, and sinkiog 
shafts, &c., which frequently takes years. 

The opinions of well-known Mining authorities of experienced and reliable 
judgments, are given inthe Reports and should be most attentively read, as they 

deserve consideration. 

Applications for Shares should be made at once to secure an allotment, as all 
applications will be satisfied in the order they are received. A form of 
— and detailed prospectus with Reports from eminent authorities may 


The share list will be closed immediately the remaining 2500 be applied for. 


REPORT No. 3. 
Dear Sir, 


I have much pleasure in complying with your wish that I should send you a 
few observations on this Mining g Property, with which I am perfectly familiar, 
hosing frequents. baa seoaten inspect the same during the time it was being 


This Mine is situated near ae Point” on the north coast, in the parish 
of Perranzabuloe, Gorannll, oot is therefore in the vicinity of some of the as 
and most profitable Sed Gs cee ar eee pin & 

The lode, which is embedded in @ stratum of <n Sec vn — 
bearing of about 5° east of magnetic north, and enderlay=e 
east of 2756°, eq a ae 


well-defined character. 
Levels have been extended north and south of this shaft, on the course of the 
lode, but in no case to any great distance, theiron. this, however, about 


ta, tons of lead have bees aC feet ie and tarot i bila 

gunrore compotion, whe youl te exc by wen deduction ae 
1 p dong uber any var chin tt : 

i rapa changing to poameane of Gensuinedl qunatees oF heat ae. rie 

(ronan) ofan exces oa thit lode there wasa rane seatensinneset on enn Siaee 

fine specimens of the richest lead ores, such as carbonates, sulphates, and 

a ew 


The occurrence of thes, ip m epinion, goes to prove that large f 
the Oe ea found tp undectie the gossan, and ed one 
Ss Tinned pales of operation, this appears to Cee 
ably the case. 
ain ane Sine ene, di north at an le of 244°,—equal to 28 

“cutis lode at fea tectatn oak éf the cutiieinhets 


; as in cOnnection wi parallel eee Ce fathoms 
of ts tone re caal that ae ined Oke discovered ta the Ease Wine 
which afte N however, has been done 


became v othing, 
to prove this lode in the "oat the Elvan course ; this I should certai 
recommend Wing Sane, as it appears to me to be of great importance, 
could be a small amount of money. 
The lead aoe Sasek aus i 
owing to the comparative absence iron pyrites blend, as the light, 
—- and ferruginous gangue of the lode is most easily separated from 


A tact that should by no means anesthe, Sat Mathig eee ~ 

Mine has been eeectida, the Comerall Minerals Radway, 
their line to within a short distance of the south boundary o ea 

Great benefit will be derived from this in the future working of the Mine, 
since the whole of the transit of ore en ay ig had 0, be performed by 
means of horse labour ; ; this can now be done for less than balf the former cost. 

To conclude, I would remark that it has hess 0 Cenns adeenta anemia 
o one that ay eaees PES De Mine has nct been taken in hand before 


hen operations were so unexpectedly, ont 00. mee Geompenanen, 
il three the 
<anel- led of amticish; ad wel as thcan, aoe" chmast Loubhe the poseaneembent 


I can find no better explanation for the non-development of this Mine than by 
referring to the grea Pig gp oe which the commercial world has of late so 
severely felt, and which pee concn pramigaad avery tint legitimate enter- 

prise.—I am, dear Sir, Yours trul 


JOSEPH PRYOR, F.G.S., Callington, Cornwall. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


Io the MANAGING DIRECTOR of the 


LOMAX SILVER LEAD MINING COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


Sir 
oe enclose £... es «sey being 20s. SHAE OM ...cescsecesseeses oness . shares in the LomAx SILVER Lzap Mininc 


Company (Limited), and 1 “request you to allot me such number of shares ‘which I ‘agree to accept. 


Address.... Seat eee eee enereeaeerernee COREE ERE HOR HME TERS E RECT OTE HTT Tew 


Date... eeerereeeeeeeterare Prerr tt ee el oe reneeneey “ef 


: . + 
SOOO e eee emt ee eeeeeeneneeterebetere, F 


° 


' 













ee cone Sea ee 





iRise Seta et aaa ns. ea 


3 UPERIOR FUR- 
FURNITURE. 


ANUFACTURERS of BED ROOM SUITES. 
-ANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 
ANUFACTURERS of EASY CHAIRS. 
APLE and CO., DECORATORS. 
RTISTIC DECORATIONS 


N EVERY CONCEIVABLE STYLE CARRIED 
OUT at the LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 





UPERIOR FURNITURE FOR HOT 
CLIMATES. 


M APLE and Co., the largest and most convenient 

oe ESTABLISHMENT inthe world. A House of any 

magnitude Furnished from Stock in Three Days. Purchasers should inspect 

ore before deciding elsewhere. All goods marked in plain figures. Esta- 
ears. 


APLE and Co. supply every requisite for 
HOUSE FURN eee i cciioaan —, ironmongery, glass, 
ware, clocks, bronzes, ornaments, either for 
dining or drawing room, or ae oo and St aioe presents, in separate 
ments 

APLE and Co—DINING ROOM FUR- 
NITURE oes meine aon other woods, from five 
to 100 guineas ; fine oak ing room furniture ; tables 
three guineas to 70 guineas. = immense assortment of clocks, bronzes, 

and other ornaments. 


APLE and Co.—DRAWING ROOM FUR- 
NITURE, the largest assortment in London. An endless variety of 
from two to 60 guineas, | aed new in | a large assortment 

J ikt taeteee ns ealin tan ld ; 100 Eas Chairs, from one to 10 
ineas ; a very extensive Stock of Clocks, Bronzes, and Fancy Ornaments ; 500 
ney Glasses, from two to 80 ieee sat teouie Tables as well as Girondoles, 

one to 20 guineas. 


APLE and Co,—BEDSTEADS. 














Bedsteads, wide 3ft. j4ft. Gin.) sft. 

4.8 dis @ 

Good strong iron stumps, for servamts....is.......c0s00-+- 9 12 9 _ 
Good strong French bedsteads......0s0esccssessseeeesereeenes 6 1 6 - 
Tron half-tester bedstead..........0s0+.:oseteseeesersenes s«| 22 6 30 o| 3r 0 
Geiss ncsckinahcccsautotBacosnsedismeciicteetineevebenteie ° 42 0] 50 © 

Brass French bedstead.....ss...csssseseerresseeerseseeenenees ° Jo o - 
Brass ll GittO. . .c00ee..,scseccsocssc.os0eenees sour saapseesonai cases : 110 ° : ° 
5 0° 


7° 

is Japanned any dittoy 4ft, 6in. by aft. 

sins 6s. 16s. = 9 ahogany, Walaue oa "iret ae tee os. Bedsteads in all “sinus. 
m 708.—M API. £ and CO. 


5” WARRANTED PURE. — MAPLE 








For Bedsteads, wide 3ft. | 4ft. 6in. aft. Gin. | sft. 

s s. d. js. .d. |. d. 
PASSO e00...0.000000000008e0resevesvereeeesceesoosoree ne ane 6 9 | 10 © | ro 6 
Coloured wool mattresses... pebchecbecsbecsebeoteebedscuse 20 6 14 6 17 6 
Good horsehair mattresses.. soostererccnsence] 26 3 | 4S OO | SB UG 
Le Sommier elastique portable mattress. Ssbiphdtnaesesonctl 33 9 | 56 6 | 60 o 
Patent wire-woven spring mattress.. ercrseresesercense| 42 O | 55 O | 60 O 
German spring mattresses.. tressseeseeesseeeeeel 35 © | 50 0 | 58 O 
French mattresses to use over ‘spring... poetachvilicteseding’< 35 © | 55 0 | 65 © 


All bedding is manufactured on the premises by machinery of the best 
description, which has been erected so as to produce it pure and at the lowest 


sible cost.—MAPLE and Co. 
APLE and Co. BED ROOM SUITES. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
ED ROOM SUITES in PINE, 614 Guineas. 
ED ROOM SUITES ENAMELLED, 10 Guineas. 
ED ROOM SUITES IN SOLID ASH with Plate 


Glass Door to Wardrobe, 20 gu 
ED ROOM SUITES ‘in SOLID WALNUT, in 


ED early English style, with Plate glass Wardrobe, 24 — 


D ROOM SUITES, 200 in STOC 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


ONTAINING the PRICE of EVERY ARTICLE 


REQUIRED in FURNISHING. Post free. 
APLE and Co.—BED ROOM SUITES in 
EARLY ENGLISH, carried out to design by the best artists of the 
a. Some new and most elegant suites, designed by gentlemen specially 
engaged by Messrs. Maple. These suites, which are a speciality with this ion 
should be seen. Machimery, &c., has been erected so as to produce this class of 
pene nt the lowest ible cost.—145, 146, 147, 148, 149, Tottenham Court 
: an. 


OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
ment is oe eee ‘kn karae ie lly eee caemanbemet any 
article that can possibly be requirea in furnishing at the same price if not less 
fon one other house 1a England. Patterns sent and quotations given free of 
MAPLE and Co., 4 TOTTENHAM 
I COURT ROAD. 
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THE |EXAMINER. 







Fase 25, 1h 


“PAINLESS DENTISTRY: 4 
M R. G. H. JONES, te 


- SURGEON-DENTIST, a a 
MSBURY ye 
Of s7 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, ,BLooMs 


a 


i ee ee pee ee <4 
(protected by Her Majesty's Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. — 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Phinda 6; Vins, 735 
and New York, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


“* My dear Sir,—Allow mé to express my Sincere 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am lad to hear that you have 
Patalens Dent tar ero > argh ya Caen canises ee eae a 
stry. In r “ 2 
a maprccinup “§. G. NUTCHINS. ¥ 


to use my name. 


““G. H. Jones, Esq.” — 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph. 
rFRyY’S co ¢< 0.4 Ri TRAY Se 


Gane pes Ser oy wise 5 gta trmecrateey 
d in packets and Tins. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


ete CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 





“A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 


“No more delicious, refreshing, y ae and wholesome beverage has 4 a 


ever been manufactured.” —Morning Pos 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


BE hah S-S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS and CO,, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, 
and TICKLING in the THROAT. 


-EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


Are universally recommend by the Faculty. 





TESTIMONIAL. (Original may be seen.) 
Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure 
in pcb ig, nto Balan their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient ‘Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronc affections; so g a medicine ought to be known to be 
appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the best results. W.B.G. 


Apothecary, H.M. Indian Medical Service. 
Sold in Boxes 1s. 134., Tins, 2s. 9d., by all Druggists, &c. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


Seo oe , Soe Peaane Bove. oe all ots < Tronwork equal to ee 

without waste or dust. eryw all L 

and 4d. Blocks and rs. Boxes. sas ere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., 
Ask for 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LON DON, W. 
CAU TION. — There are several Spurious Imitations 





“By Appointment be eviaanes to the Queen, a ; 
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THE EXAMINER. 
The London Bureau of Mining (Established 1858, with the object of 
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securing 


profitable British Miaing Enterprise) invite the attention of Speculators and Investors to 
the present favourable opportunity of purchasing a few of the remaining Shares in 


THE LOMAX SILVER LEAD MINING COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 
(PREVIOUSLY WORKED AS THE PHCENIX LEAD COMPANY.) 


£10,000, 


CAPITAL - - 


In 10,000 Shares of £1 each, fully paid up. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR AND CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq., 11, Queen Victoria Street, London, 


BANKERS. 
Messrs). JOHN MICHAEL WILLIAMS and CO., Redruth. 


LONDON OFFICES. 
19, MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS AND PARTICULARS. 


HE LOMAX SILVER LEAD MINE is situated 
tt oo Parish of Perranzabuloe, one of the richest Lead Mining Districts 
ng ; 


The Lode is 4} feet wide, in fact is the Champion Lode of the District. which 
made immense profits in Wheal yan adjoining Mine. It is embedded in 
a light soft killas, and is for 68 fathoms mixed up, or overburdened with, a rich 
gossan. Captain Adams, the late Manager, says, “Such a gossan as this was 
never known to fail in making a rich Course of Ore.” For detailed particulars 
see Reports. 

This Company has been formed to purchase and work this Mine, which was 
brought to a close by the previous Company when on the eve of making large 
returns of Ore and profits. The Engine Shaft is sunk 68 fathoms from surface, 
on the course of the Lode in the “ gossan,” which so soon as unbottomed, an 
exceptionally rich course of Ore came in sight (within 2 fathoms where West 
Chiverton, which paid £55 10s. dividend per share, commenced to make large 
profits) ; the Mine was ordered to be stopped, no other reason being assigned 
than want of funds, when little or no further capital was required, as large 
returns could then, and, of course, can now, be immediately made. This 
Company, therefore, reaps the benefit of the previous great outlay, and secures 
a Mine will at once make profitable returns for a trifling outlay. Thus it 
appears an exceptionally rare case in Mining. 


The capital of this Compiny is £10,000, which is two-thirds less than that of 
the previous Company. ‘The very moderate sum of five thousand pounds only i: 
charged for all the Engines, Machinery, Buildings, Lease, &c., which absorbed 
the £30,000 capital of the former Company, and it is important to know that the 
Vendors demand only £roco in money, showing their confidence in the working 
of the Mine by taking the remaining £40-0 in the share capital of the Company. 
This exceedingly liberal arrangement gives £5020 working capita’. It is very 
confidently relied on, however, that less than £1eoo expended now in sinking 
the Shaft and driving Levels, will place the Mine in a as dividend 
state. It is re deemed advisable to call up the whole capital, the 
unused portion of which will be dealt with by shareholders at a General 
Meeting, by either forming a reserve fund or returning the amount by increased 
dividend, 

A Statutory General Meeting of Shareho'ders will be held soon after allot - 
ment, when any three shareholders, holding not less than top shares each, will 
be eligible as Directors, 

The ore is a rich sulphide, containing a large proportion of Silver, specimens 
of which are to be seen at the Offices. 

All the Machinery is complete, and ample for every purpose, requiring no 
further outlay. 

The prospects of this Mine returning to investors a large interest for their 
money are very great. and the Mine may be said to be divested of all specula- 
tive uncertainty. It is moreover an important fact that immediate returns will 
be made, thus avoiding the great delay in erecting machinery, and sinking 
shafts, &c., which frequently takes years. 

The opinions of well-known Miniog authorities of experienced and reliable 
judgments, are given inthe Reports and should be most attentively read, as they 
wall deus consideration. 

Applications for Shares should be made at once to secure an allotment, as all 
applications will be satisfied in the order they are received. A form of 
application and detailed prospectus with Reports from eminent authorities may 
be had, 

The share list will be closed immediately the remaining 2500 be applied for. 


REPORT No. 3. 
Dear Sir, 


I have much pleasure in complying with your wish that I should send a 
few observations on this Minlog greperty, with which I am perfectly familiar, 


haxing frequently, had occasion to taapect the spate Gating the time it was being 
worked. 


This Mine is situated near “ Penhale Point” on the north coast, in the parish 
of Perranzabuloe, Cornwall, and is therefore in the vicinity of some of the richest 
and most profitable lead- ing Mines that have been omy up in England. 

The lode, which is embedded in a stratum of soft, light-blue clay slate, has a 
bearing of about 5° east of magnetic north, and an inclination or underlay= 
east of 2734°, equal to 22’/ per ‘ 

An engine shaft been sunk on the course of the lode from surface, to a 
depth of 8 fathoms below the 80 fathoms leve', showing the lode to be of a most 
masterly and well-defined character. 

Levels have been extended north and south of this shaft, on the course of the 
lode, but in no case to any great distance, notwithstanding this, however, about 


"ihe lode its wsiteee bis fest. in ‘wideh; and tool ferruginous, 
he lode 4 width, is of a i 
quart-ore composition, w as would be expected by i ‘eduction 
oa aor : aoa i lode threat she onteaa of the 
is rapidly ae a more uctive i ‘ 
oxide of iron and the presence of increased quantities of lead ore. For the first 
thirty fathoms sunk on this lode there was a large predominance of iron oxide 
(gossan) of an exceptionally rich character, from which 1 have broken some 
Spc epectingas a: tie: sieient lead ores, such as carbonates, sulphates, and 
phospates. 

The occurrence of these, in my opinion, goes to prove that e deposits of 
the sulphide ena iit be fowsdl to unis the gossan, and parse sapoeite of 
ao e at the deepest points of operation, this appears to be unmistak- 
ably the case. 

A large Elvan course, dipping north at an angle of 24}°,—equal to 18 per 
fathom, cutsjthis lode at ae about 150 fathoms north of the engine shaft, 
It was in cOnnection witht upon a lode parallel toand withia 300 fathoms 
of the lode above-mentioned, that the lead was discovered in the Lomax Mine 
which afterwards became very productive. Nothing, however, has been done 
to prove ps 5 hale is the vicinity of the Elvan — ; this I should certai 
recomme ng Gone, as it appears to me to of great importance, 
could be accomplished for a small amount of money. 

The lead ore raised is of good quality, the dressing of which is very simple, 
owing to the comparative absence of iron pyrites and blend, as the light, 
— and ferruginous gangue of the lode is most easily separated from the 
ead ore. 

A tact that should by no means be overlooked is, that during the time the 
Mine has been inactive, the Cornwall Minerals Relivey. Company Seve-cutanses 
their line to within a short distance of the south boundary of this sett. 

Great benefit will be derived from this in the future working of the Mine, 
since the whole of the transit of ore, materials, &c., had to be performed by 
means of horse labour ; this can now be done for less than half the former cost. 

To conclude, I would remark that it has been a cause of much wonder to me 
to see that this most promising young Mine has nct been taken in hand before 


now. 
When operations were so unexpectedly, and as was then cunpoped compe, 

rarily s » now nearly three the of and 

cause int ot waar toa ed up tdkin, aan eel 4 Gecllbe tos pomasnpaiess 


prices. 
I can find no better explanation for the non-development of this Mine than by 
referring to the great stagnation which the commercial world has of late so 
severely felt, and which has almost paralysed every kind of legitimate enter- 
prise.—I am, dear Sir, Yours Hf 
JOSEPH PRYOR, F.G.S., Callington, Cornwall. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. FOR SHARES. 


Zo the MANAGING DIRECTOR of the 


LOMAX SILVER LEAD MINING COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


Sir, ‘ 
I enclose £.....-ceesesseeseeseseesy DEIng 208, per Share OM .....s..s.0sss0s04 sseeeeee Shares in the LoMAX Sttver LEAD MINING 
Company (Limited), and I request you to allot me such number of shares which I agree to accept. 


Name.......2..... SIGd% 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW SERIES. Price 2s. 64. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 


I. PRINCE BISMARCK. 
Il. OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS:-—1. Eron. 
Itl. THE NUPTIALS of ATTILA. By Grorcs Merzpirnu. 
IV. MAX MULLER ON THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION. 
V. A BELEAGUERED CITY. By Mrs. Ottruant, 
VI. THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. 
VII, ENGLAND’S POLICY TOWARDS AFGHANISTAN. 
VIII. THE CUSTODIANS OF LEARNING IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
IX. SELECTED BOOKS OF THE QUARTER, 


2vols., demy &vo, cloth, price 32s., 


THE LAND of MIDIAN REVISITED. 


Captain Ricuarp Burton, author of “‘ The Gold Mines of Midian,” 
at h numerous Illustrations on Wood and by Chromolithography. 





2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt tops, price r1as., 


WITHIN SOUND of the SEA. By the 
author of “ Blue Roses,” *‘ Vera,” &c. 
“The book shows much of the writer’s peculiar excellence. The plot is 
worked up to scenes of great pathos, and the characters of both hero and heroine 
are drawn with an exquisite refinement. There are few writers who can imagine 


and present the character of a pure and nob!e-minded woman with the fineness 
of touch and delicate good taste of the author of ‘ Vera.’ "—Athenaum. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price ss., 
EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE, By 


ALEXANDER Bain, LL.D. 
*.* Vol. XXV. of the “ International Scientific Series.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 6d., 


A HISTORY of the GROWTH of the 


an Seaae ENGINE. By Professor H. R. TuHurston. With numerous 


*,¢ * Vol. XXIV. of the *‘ International Scientific Series.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d., 


CHAPTERS on the ART of THINKING, 
D OTHER ESSAYS. By the late James Hinton, motos of The 
0 ke. With an Introduction by SHapworta 


Seastiine : 5 Sn ee rad 






hed edlticn a“ Gene tke: ‘ete: price 7s. €d., 
$REDEETC OZANAM, Professor of the 
SORBONNE ; his Life and Works. By KaTHieen O'Meara. 


“We 2 sani thank Miss O’ Meara for this graceful and interesting record of 
noble life, which those who have once en up will not find it easy 0 put 
down.” —Saturday Review. 





+ é 
LESS ’ 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 


A DRAFT CODE of CRIMINAL LAW 


AND PROCEDURE, by Epwarp Ditton Lewis. (l/s the Press. 
, 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, price ass., 


THE EPIC of HADES. By the Author of 


of Two Worlds,” &c. An Illustrated Edition, with 17 Full-P. 
Designs i in Photo-mezzotint. By Grorce R. CHAPMAN. Fe sat 
Fcp. 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 


GWEN: a Drama in Monologue. 
author of *‘ The Epic of Hades,”’ &c. 


Extra fcp. 8vo, cloth, price ss., 
ALOCESTIS: a Dramatic Poem, 


J. Topuunter, author of ‘* Laurella,”’ &c. 


By the 


By Dry 


Fcp. 8vo, cloth, price ras. 6d., 


A DREAMER’S SKETCH BOOK. By 


Sormia Lypia Waters. With 2t II'ustrations Percival 
R. P, Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, and T. R. Pritchett. Engraved by JD tenon 


Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 


POEMS (chiefly Sacred), includin 
LATIONS FROM SOME ANCIENT LATIN HY 
Rev. Wittiam Cowan, Rector of Faughanvale. 


Trans- 
NS. By the 
[Next Week, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price g5s., 


SEEKING FOR LIGHT: 
By the Rev. A. H. Crawrvurp. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s., 


THE DIVINE LEGATION of cuprer. | * 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price ss., 7 


SERMONS. 


FROM a QUIET PLACE. A New| * 


eee OF ry 
Parson,” 


C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO., CO., 1, Paternoster Square, 


Printed for the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., at 
Strand, Loan Gr Gee 


cs Ca . K.H. B, author of “ * 
au aa Recreations of 


RN Wear Se os SERENE, PRT pr, eee AR AEG 


THE’ EXAMINER. 


HURST AND BLACKETT s NEW WORKS 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1 


aristocracy of he dag. 5 
THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS, — 
THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 


LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. RowseELL. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Semone MACDONALD, 


KELVERDALE. | By the Ear or Desarrt. 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. . 


THE GRAHAMS OF 


THE WORLD SHE AWOKE IN. 


ESSAYS ON ART. 


NEW VOLUME BY FREDERICK LOCKER. 


PATCHWORK. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, -No. 


IL. 
III. 


IV. 
V. OUR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
VI. 
VIL. 
VIII. 
IX. 


*- w 
. . 


5- = OF HOMER —II MR. PALEY’S RECENT CRITI- 


en 2 Mary-le-Strand ; and Pubtished by JAMES WILLIAMSON, at 136, 
Middlesex.—SaTurDay, January 2:, 1879. 
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By W. Herwortn Drxe 

SECOND EDITION. Vols. x 2, demy 8vo, 3>s. 
* Ahi book. Mz, Dizon isto be congratulated on ha a 
oo sak een vee mong A so agreeable a shape.” —Zx, ving @ 


UNDER — ay ge PATRONAGE OF HER ck MarEShy. 
Corrected by the Nobility. 48th Edition, with the Arms F 
Engraved, 31s. 6d , bound, gilt Sows 
* A work of ¢yalue. | Tt is the most faithful recordiwe possess of the 


“ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A charming novel. The interest never flags.” —Court Journal. 


3 vols. 
** A pleasant story.”"—A thenaum. 


LL.D., Author o “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols 
** A powerful story."—Fohn Bull. 


“Lord Desart's book is agreeable and amusing.” — Post. 


By Mrs. FoRRESTER, 
Author of “ Viva,” &c. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 


INVERMOY. — By 


M. C. Streine, Author of “ A True Man,” &c. 3vols. [Next week, 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


By Lizzie ALtprincs, Author cf “ By Love and Law.” 2 vols., post Syo. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


Now ready, small crown 8vo, 5s., 


By Frevericx Locker. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 





2 
IS NOW PUBLISHED. om 


CONTENTS: 
IL. LESSING. 
AGGRESSIVE NONCONFORMITY. 
bens? < . ‘eegewicps OF ENGLISH CHARACTER IN ENGLISH 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 


IS POLITICAL ECONOMY A SCIENCE? 

DR. SAMUEL SMILES’S WORKS ON SELF-HELP, 
RUSSIA AND THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 

PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
For FEBRUARY. Price 1s. 





No. 232. 





CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY.—II. TAUROMENION. 
By Epwarp A. Fregsmayn, D.C.L., LL.D. 


““HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopcson Burnett, Author of *“That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”” Chapters XXIIL—XXVII. . 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLAND. By Watrer H. Pottock. 


ON THE STUDY OF ANGLO-SAXON. By Rev. Prorgssor 
W. W. Sxeart. 


M. By Rev. J. P. Manarry. 
AN OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW FACE, By Tuos. Hucuass. 
A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kaary. Chapters XIX., XX. 
CHINESE POETRY. By Simm Wit1am Mepuurst. 
NOTES ON TURKISH REFORM. By R. Hamittron LANG. 
CAN RECIPROCITY HELP US? By A. J. Witson. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


